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Where refinement, 
utility and 
economy must go 
hand in hand 


DOWN to the smallest details, the plan- 
ning of a great hotel involves factors 
of architectural beauty, convenience, 
safe and economical construction. 

The electrical switch plates in the 
magnificent new Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, are made of Durez. 

Durez the perfect plastic! It is du- 
rable. Strong. Beautiful. Mechanical 
and dielectric properties are ideal. It 
is truly economical in manufacture. 

Color effects to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme are possible with 
Durez. Intricate designs can be re- 
produced with marvelous fidelity. For 
Durez molds perfectly. Fuses quickly. 
Hardens rapidly and uniformly. Is 
non-brittle. It comes out of the mold 
smooth as burnished ebony. No costly 
tooling nor expensive finishing is re- 
quired. No polishing or buffing. 

No wonder manufacturers in many 
lines are finding Durez the most satis- 
factory molding compound they have 
ever used! May we help you? 

General Plastics, Inc., 61 Walck Rd., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Also New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Write for the free booklet: 
“Do it with Duarezx’’ 


Tells about the mechanical and electrical proper- 

ties of Durez; manufacturing processes; colors 

and artistic combination color effects. Shows, in 

full colors, many representative products which 
can be made economically with Durez. 
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Kar olith will help you to meet the demand 
for color in the home. 


MOLDING SERVICE 


Parts molded in special forms to your specifications, in all 
colors. Send us your blue-prints, specifications, or samples 
for estimate of cost. 
Molded Karolith parts are a new innovation 
in the Molding Art. 
Karolith is regularly supplied to manufacturers in the form 
of rods, sheets and tubes, and molded parts in all colors. 
Non-inflammable, non-conductive, odorless, fadeless, taste- 
less. 
Write us for information, 
stating your requirements. 
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Celoron Products 


Celoron Molding Powders; Im- 
pregnated Fabric and Paper for 
Molding ; Synthetic Resins, Var- 
nishes and Cements; Laminated 
Celoron sheets, rods and tubes for 
radio, electrical and industrial 


purposes; Celoron Silent Gears. 


DIVISION 


DIAMOND STATE 
FIBRE CO. 
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An aeroplane view 
of the Celoron plant 
at Bridgeport, Pa. 


ore to sell,,than 
just another Molding Powder 


remain consistent with the orig- 


When the oldest and largest pro- 
ducers of laminated technical 
materials in the world developed 
and adopted a new synthetic resin 
for the further improvement of 
their products, you may be certain 
that this new resin is a decided 
forward step in the industry. 


When every stage of the produc- 
tion of Celoron Molding Powders, 
now offered to the trade, is under 
the exacting supervision of the 
same laboratory that perfected 
Celoron Resins, you can be sure 
that the production quality will 


inal achievement. 


When the Celoron Company with 
all its enormous resources stands 
behind every ounce of material 
that leaves the Celoron plant, you 
are buying something more than 
“Just another molding powder.” 
You are buying guaranteed satis- 
faction — the assurance of your 
customers’ continued good will, 


THE CELORON COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT - - PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: 350 Eastern Avenue, Toronto 


CELORON 


MOLDING PRODUCTS 






























Established 1919 
















in United States 


Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite ne have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSI NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 
casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particularly 
being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pens, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 
and combs. 


Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 
or any expensive and dangerous materials for both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 
falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 
ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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PLANTS AT ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY AND LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


























To reduce production costs--- 


to make sales easier 


ODERN methods of industry re- 

quire increasing ingenuity in 
both manufacture and distribution. 
Present-day competition permits no 
business man to doze. 
To help you solve the new problems 
of production, du Pont engineers 
put at your service their unmatched 
facilities in research and experimen- 
tation. In a great number of cases 
these men have been able to make 
suggestions resulting in important 
economies. They have helped manu- 


facturers in widely diverse fields to 
improve their products and better 
adjust them to the current needs of 
the markets they serve. 

This du Pont service is at your com- 
mand. It is not a part of any con- 
tract. You are invited to make use 
of it to the fullest extent. The prog- 
ress of the two great du Pont Pyralin 
plants depends on your progress. 
Pyralin is a product amazingly 
adaptable to the requirements of 
standardized production. 


The ever-changing needs of the plastics manufacturer are 
met unfailingly by du Pont Pyralin. Exact production 
methods and tested seasoning produce Pyralin Sheeting 


of thorough reliability. 


ce w & par orf 





PYRALIN 





Sheets Rods Tubes 


DU PONT VISCOLOID COMPANY, INC., 330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BURROUGHS BURROUGHS BURROUGHS | 
NAME of authority in methods 
| and equipment for working 


Thermo Plastic Materials. 


cs 


An Analysis of the Technique 
of Moulding Thermo 
Plastic Materials 





75%--Burroughs Equipment 
15%--Proper Material 
10%--Common Sense 


100% 
* 
The Burroughs Company 


Established 1869 


248 NORTH TENTH STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
BUILDERS OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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The Historic Background of the Comb 


Even our antediluvian ancestors preferred artistically 
wrought combs when arranging their hirsute adornment 


S far as the human race can 

look back into the dim 
past of its origin, it appears 
certain that mankind was in 
possession of some form of 
comb. While, obviously, the 
“prehistoric” comb was quite a 
different object from the beau- 
tiful creations of the modern 
fabricator of toilet-ware. it 
nevertheless laid down the gen- 
eral lines upon which every 
comb, simple or ornate, is based 
even to this day. As our ancient 
ancestors had to content them- 
selves with the most primitive 
tools, the individual teeth of 
the combs of antiquity are 
usually quite far apart, and not 
very evenly spaced. Some of 
the combs that have fortunately 
been preserved and have come 
down to us from the excavations 
of the archeologists, are not 
much more efficient for their 
purpose than the human hand, 
as far as dressing or parting 
the hair is concerned. 


Early Use of Wood and Bone 


In the recently unearthed re- 
mains of the various prehistoric 
people, combs made of wood as 
well as bone have been found. 
Some of these undoubtedly 
reach back to the stone age. 
Most of these are rather high as 
compared to their breadth, and, 


By Heinz Kronberger 


Nuremberg, Germany 
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Curious Combs from Foreign Lands. 


1. Comb from Fiji Islands. 
2. Chinese reed comb. 
8. Chinese wood comb. 
4. Indian wood comb. 


where they were intended to be 
seized by the hand, were part- 
ly rounded off. Whatever 
decoration there might have 
been on them, consisted usually 
merely of a few concentric cir- 
cles, some zig-zag lines and 
similar simple designs. 

It is thus quite evident that 
even the oldest of the human 
race already were sufficiently 
self-conscious to lay some stress 
upon their personal appear- 


ance, and that of their hair. As 
civilization advanced, this care 
became much accentuated. Both 
the Egyptians, as well as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians were 
rather fussy about their hair, 
and undoubtedly had their bar- 
ber shops, much as we have 
them today. There is plain evi- 
dence of this, as hardly a tomb 
is unearthed but there are found 
many fine examples of the 
ancient comb-makers art. The 
comb changed its general shape, 
so as to be more suitable for 
special purposes, and the in- 
creased number of the teeth, as 
well as the greater regularity 
of the spacing, and _ general 
workmanship shows that comb- 
making had evidently risen to a 
distinctive art. 


Artistic Merit 


It would lead us too far afield 
to go minutely into the evolu- 
tion of the comb during the va- 
rious ages. However, during the 
Middle Ages, apparently a great 
deal of stress was laid upon 
combs of ornate design and 
costliness. During this period, 
remarkably fine combs, artisti- 
cally wrought of ivory, and 
richly carved, were produced. 
Some of these combs were 
works of art, and had carved 
upon them the most intricate 
tracery, as well as small figures 
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that represented events of his- 
torical or artistic importance. 
Such combs were plentiful dur- 
in the 10th to 16th Centuries. 


The highly artistic nature of 
the combs that have come down 
to us from the days of the sec- 
ond millenium after Christ, 
makes it appear probable that 
many of them were used more 
for ornamental wear than for 
actual tonsorial purposes. The 
common people probably never 
could acquire such masterpieces, 
and they were restricted to the 
aristocracy and the courts. 


Free-hand Methods 


The making of these combs, 
was, however, a difficult and 
most painstaking job. The horn 
comb, which became popular 
about this time, caused the 
greatest difficulty, and it was 
then that the foundation of 
fabricating our modern molded 
combs was laid. Up to the be- 
ginning of the 18th Century all 
the teeth of the comb were cut 
by a hand saw, free hand. A 
special type of saw was used, 
so that the teeth might be 
evenly spaced. This tool had two 
saw-blades side by side. While 
the first cut was being made, 
the second blade marked out the 
position of the next cut, cutting 
down to about one half of the 
depth. The first saw-blade was 
then fitted into the pre-cut slot, 
and the same cut to the finish, 
thus marking off a third cut, 
and so on. It was essential that 
the entire space be cut without 
stopping, and that the blade had 
to run straight and true, as 
otherwise the comb would not 
be perfect. A great deal of per- 
sonal skill was therefore re- 
quired of the comb-cutter. 


The use of machinery, at that 
period, was still unheard of, and 
any suggestions for the use of 
such mechanical devices was 
not only frowned upon, but con- 
sidered entirely impossible. 


As late as 1864, the publisher 
of a Handbook for Comb-Mak- 
ers only mentions teeth-cutting 
machines very incidentally. He 
said 


“Side, back and curling 





combs are nowadays frequently 
cut on a machine, which of 
course does the job much faster, 
but it should be remembered 
that such machine-made combs 
do not have the high degree of 
durability as the carefully hand- 
made comb.” I wonder what the 
writer of this statement would 
say if he were permitted to see 
the remarkable mechanical de- 
velopment that has taken place 
in comb making since his day. 
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ber changed the whole trend of 
manufacture, although the horn 
comb is still holding its own 
against the almost overwhelm- 
ing competition of the new ma- 
terials. 

The manufacture of the horn 
comb presents the greatest num- 
ber of operations, as the plastic 
materials can be blanked out 
and made ready for the various 
operations with much less diffi- 
culty. The manufacture of horn 





Early Egyptian Wooden Combs, from 2,500 to 3,000 years old. 


At the present time, the most 
complicated and finest combs 
are made in enormous quantities 
by purely mechanical and mostly 
automatic methods. 

In Europe, the development 
of practical comb-making ma- 
chinery lay almost exclusively in 
the hands of one_ concern, 
namely the firm of Fritz Clauss- 
ner, of Nuremberg-Doos, in 
Germany. It was this firm that 
introduced the first practical 


automatic tooth-cutting ma- 
chine. Later the other labor- 
saving machinery, that now 


forms the basis of commercial 
comb manufacture, was devel- 
oped and introduced. 

The advent of the modern 
plastic materials, such as the 
pyroxylin plastics, artificial horn 
(casein solids), and hard rub- 





combs was described in most 
minute detail in PLASTICS 
during the years 1925 and 1926 
(1925, Vol. 1, pp. 23, 96; 1926, 
Vol. 2, pp. 53, 166, 228). 

(The author of this article 
also described the production of 
the horn comb in detail, but this 
has already been covered in our 
pages). 





A Review of 
1928 Synthetic 
Resin Patents 
Is Scheduled for 
Appearance in the 
August Issue 
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Elasticity and Mechanical Properties of 






Resinoids as a Function of Their Preparation 


How the strength of these materials varies 
in different portions of a single block or rod 


By O. Manfred and J. Obrist 


A Communication from the German Technical High School at Brunn, Czechoslovakia 


AVING previously taken up 

certain of the mechanical 
properties of the resinoids, there 
will now be discussed in con- 
siderable detail the elasticity and 
strength of some of the actually 
manufactured modern phenolic 
as well as urea-formaldehyde 
plastics—the pheno-plastics and 
aminoplastics as we have come 
to term them. 


Lack of Material for 
Comprehensive Tests 


The lack of cooperation on the 
part of manufacturers of some 
of the plastic materials, and the 
consequent difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate and representative 
samples limited the present in- 
vestigation to relatively a few 
of the products available on the 
European market. The Bake- 
lite referred to in the tables is 
the German product, the other 
phenoplastics being of European 
origin as well. Pollopas is 
made in Austria and in England. 
In order to expedite the investi- 
gation, only two of the more im- 
portant mechanical properties of 
the materials were investigated, 
namely the Modulus of Elasti- 
city (hereinafter abbreviated E) 
and the maximum bending 
stress, (abbreviated S™@*). The 
data was obtained as the result 
of work carried out at the 
Strength-testing laboratory of 
the German Technical High 
School at Briinn according to 
Standard methods and_ the 
figures quoted represent the 








This article is from the Ger- 
man periodical “Kolloid Zeits- 
chrift’’, in which it appeared in 
1927. 

The authors here present some 
interesting proofs of their 
theory as_to the effect of me- 
chanical working on the physical 
properties of Plastics. 

The cellulose plastics will be 
taken up in an article starting 
in the August issue. 
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Fig. 1. Showing places from which 


plates for elasticity test were cut. 


average of from 15 to 20 in- 
dividual determinations. The 
following pheno-plastics were 
examined: Bakelite, Juvelith, 
Dekorit, Vigorit, Ambrasit and 
the aminoplastic Pollopas. All 


of the plastics except the Bake- 
lite were available in the form 
of rods, plates and blocks. This 
should be mentioned as the 
plates, by reason of the internal 
stresses set up during the in- 
durating operation, often show 
quite different qualities from 
the rods. In the subjoined table, 
the dashes show that no rods or 
plates of the particular material 
were available, or were of such 
configuration that a reliable and 
characteristic test could not be 
made on the same. (See p. 372). 

This tabulation shows, firstly, 
that, as far as rods are concern- 
ed, the aminoplastics showed the 
greater strength. In fact, as 
far as both of the constants are 
concerned, the rods usually show 
a better value than the plates. 
This can be explained as being 
caused by the effects of stream- 
ing of the particles during the 
production of the rods, this be- 
ing especially well brought out 
by the Juvelith and Pollopas 
samples’. 

As in all of the samples tested 
the rods had been made by cast- 
ing, and as these rods had, after 
setting, not been subjected to 
any mechanical operations, it is 
safe to assume that the differ- 
ences in the data obtained can 





1. As to whether a “high” or “low” modu- 
lus of elasticity is to be considered as “‘favor- 
able” depends entirely upon the purpose to 
which the material is to be used. In case of 
the so-called plastic materials (meaning in 
this sense a substance such as caoutchouc) a 
rather incomplete elasticity is rather to be 
desired. It is an oft recurring error to con- 
sider caoutchouc as a sort of prototype of a 
highly elastic body. A very interesting and 
instructive article on this theme is that of 
A. Schob in the - Gummi Zeitung, 1925-26, Vol. 
40, I, p. 624; who explains some of the false 
beliefs, such as the one that greater change 
in form is synonymous with greater elastic- 
ity. 
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be ascribed to the degree of dis- 
persion and aggregation of the 
material. This, of course, is also 
dependent upon the choice of 
the raw material and the type 
of catalyst employed in its con- 
densation and aggregation. 

As far as the plates are con- 
cerned, the data obtained does 
not permit of drawing any defi- 
nite conclusions. However, the 
Bakelite and Juvelith samples 
seem to be somewhat superior, 
especially as to the E and S™@« 
values. This may have been 
caused by the use of added 
plasticizers, and in the case of 
the Bakelite also by the homo- 
geneity induced by the harden- 
ing under heat and pressure’. 
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Fig. 2. Showing position where 
samples were removed to show dif- 
ference between longitudinal and 


transverse positions of a block of 


Bakelite. 


The considerable difference 
between the values found for 
the plates and rods of Pollopas, 
which material seems to have the 
made the poorest showing as to 
the modulus of elasticity, are 
probably caused by the different 


2. Cf. the fundamental ideas disclosed in 
the use of plasticizers in the Baekeland pat- 
ents. As regards Dekorit, we do not have 
definite information as according to Dr. F. 
Rashing this substance is made by a secret 
process. 

3. Cf. British Patent 248726. Also Baeke- 
land U. S. Patent 1401953 and 1493056; Ellis 
(Synthetic Resins) p. 122, 126, 380: M. Bot- 
tler, Ueber Herstellung und Eigenschaften von 
Kunstharzen, (J. F. Lehmann, Munich) p. 
87. (1919). Also German Patent 233803 and 
Ellis loc. cit. 118. 


methods employed in making a 
rod and a plate. The hardening 
of the phenoplastics usually is 
accomplished in prismatic or 
conically shaped forms, where- 
upon the plates are cut from the 
blocks thus produced. In the 
case of Ripper’s Pollopas, how- 
ever, the material that forms 
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tributed in a block of materia] 
the same, a block of Bakelite, 
was cut parallel with its axis. 
The block was about 40 centi- 
meters in height and the plate 
cut was about 3mm. in thickness, 
The strip thus obtained was then 
cut into four separate parts and 
the same tested for E and S™ax, 








the plates is cast in forms lined The following results were 
with porous material coated obtained. (See Table 2 below), 
Table 1 

Material Shape E kg/sq.cm. S™8* kg/sq. em, 

Bakelite Plates 27,500 260 

_ Rods 32,000 400 

Juvelith Plates 36,000 200 
’ Rods 

Dekorit Plates 29,000 375 
Rods 

Plates 32,000 150 

; Rods 34,000 

Ambrasit Plates 150 

Pollopas Rods 31,000 850 

Plates 38,000 600 

with a membrane that, while Even these preliminary figures 


preventing the passage of the 
colloidal’ material, nevertheless 


permits the water to pass 
through. In the case of cast 
rods, the relatively long way 


that the semifluid material has 
to traverse leads to a _ better 
orientation of the colloid parti- 
cles, while in the case of plates 
this condition is practically non- 
existant. It may therefore be 
expected that the properties of 
plates cut from a block of this 
material would differ according 
to the point from which the 
plates have been cut, and that 
the most satisfactory qualities 
will be found somewhere near 
the center of the block where 
the orientation has had the 
greatest opportunity of occurr- 
ing without outside disturbance. 

This expected “streaming ef- 
fect” was actually experimental- 
ly demonstrated. In order to 
obtain a general idea of the way 
the elastic properties were dis- 


showed a great diversity in the 
material taken from various 
portions of the block, the most 
advantageous data being obtain- 
ed from a piece near the middle. 
As the differences were numeri- 
cally much. more marked with 
the S™®* value, this property was 
determined in the further ex- 
periments. 


Differences 


Of three Juvelith blocks hav- 
ing an original height of 27cm., 
29 cm., and 26 cm., and of which 
the first two had been colored 
with coal-tar dyes while the 
latter was colored with mineral 
matter, 14 cm., sections were 
cut parallel to the axis of the 
block. From the three 14 cm. 
sections thus made five trans- 
verse strips 5 mm. in thick- 
ness were cut, these smaller 
pieces having been chosen from 

(Continued on page 384) 





Table 2 


lst quarter: 


E—28,000 kg/sq.cm,. S™ax— 


150 kg ‘sq.cm. 


2nd quarter: 27,000 260 
Srd quarter: 27,000 380 
4th quarter: 27,500 260 
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The Patent History of the Fiber Gear 


The development of the art during the 
past five years in the United States 


ONTINUING the chronolog- 
ical review of the fiber 
gear patents from the June is- 
sue, we now come to patent 
number :— 


29. Frederick 1,456,884. May 
29, 1923 

A method of making com- 
posite gears that comprises 
forming strands of paper, weav- 
ing the strands to form sheets 
of suitable dimensions, impreg- 
nating the sheets with a 
phenolic condensation product, 
stacking them to form a body of 
suitable depth, subjecting the 
body to heat and pressure to 
compact the material and to 
harden the binder and cutting 
teeth in the periphery of the 
composite plate thus formed. 


30. Kinney 1,466,236. Aug. 
28, 1923 

A gear wheel comprising a me- 
tallic hub and a working body 
portion of superimposed layers 
of fibrous sheet material and a 
heat-hardened binder of Bakelite 
molded upon the hub, the work- 
ing body projecting at one side 
beyond the end of the hub and 
having an integral annular 
thrust shoulder engaging against 
such end of the hub. 


31. Bastian 1,472,147. 
30, 1923 

A gear comprising a working 
body portion of substantially 5% 
to 25% cork and 95% to 75% 
shredded duck both associated 
with and hardened by a cured 
phenolic condensation product as 
2 binder. 

32. Johnston 1,482,847. Feb. 
5, 1924 

A gear 
sponge 


Oct. 


blank 
impregnated 


comprising 
with a 


phenolic condensation product, 
being 


the same subjected to 


By Joseph Rossman, 


LL.B., B. S. in Chem. Eng., M. P. L. 





The present article completes 
the review of the resinoid gears. 
The article began in the May 
issue of Plastics and was pre- 
ceded by a general survey of the 
subject, followed by a digest of 
the patents. 











Gear 
Bastian patent, No. 


described in the 


1,472,127 


great pressure under influence 
of heat such as will convert the 
phenolic product into a solid. 


33. Talley 1,482,145. 
29, 1924 

The method of making a com- 
posite article which comprises 
forming a ring of superposed 
layers of fibrous sheet material 
having its outer body portion 
treated with a phenolic con- 
densation product, consolidating 
the treated portion by the appli- 
cation of heat and pressure and 
clamping the untreated portion 
under pressure between the 
flanges of a hub. The patent 
was reissued as patent No. 16,- 
161 Sept. 8, 1925. 


34. Guay 1,501,026. 
1924 

The method of making blanks 
of the character described which 
comprises treating textile ma- 
terial with a binder, cutting 
the material into disks, hub and 
rim washers, the former being 


April 


July 8, 


smaller than the latter, forming 


of said disks, 
disks and 


insets in a pair 
assembling the 





washers into a stack having a 
common axis with an inset disk 
at the bottom and another at the 


| —= 


Cm 
: =e 
S& 


Exploded view of gear shown in 
Guay patent No. 1 501,026 


top to form the side faces of the 
finished blank, and subjecting 
the stack thus formed to pres- 
sure to compress said material 
and to heat to cause the binder 
to harden and retain the mater- 
ial in a compressed state giving 
a blank having a thickened rim 


and hub and a relatively thin 
web. 

35. Guay 1,501,027. July 8, 
1924 


The method of making blanks 
of the character described which 
comprises cutting disks from a 
sheet of textile material in such 
manner that trimmings in the 
form of pointed pieces remain 
after the cutting operation. 
cutting out the centers of the 
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disks to form sectors, cutting 
certain of the pointed pieces to 
form segments, assembling the 
sectors and segments by layers 
in inter- 
locking ar- 
rangeme n t 
with the 
washers, 
there being 


spaces. be- 
tween = ad- 
jacent sec- 


tors and 
segments in 
each layer, 
assembling 
the pointed 
pieces by 
layers in- 
side of the 
washers 
with their 
points ap- 
proximatel y 
registeri n g 
with said 
space and 
their base portions overlapping 
some portion of the sectors and 
segments, and subjecting the 
material to compression and re- 
taining it in that condition. 





Guay patent 
No. 1,501,027 
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36. 
1924, 


Guay 1,501,028. July 8, 


A gear blank comprising a 
metallic hub interspersed disks 
and rings made of textile ma- 
terial which form the web and 
rim respectively, said rings be- 
ing composed of segmental 
pieces the inner and outer edges 
of which have the same radius 
of curvature, and a filling piece 
which closely surrounds the 
metallic hub, is situated between 
certain of the disks and is com- 
posed of small pieces of textile 






Guay patent 
No. 1,501,028 








material pressed into the form 
of a washer which is thickest at 
its bore and tapers outwardly, 
and a binder for holding all of 
said material in a compressed 
state. 

37. Bastian 1,504, 596. Aug. 
12, 1924. 

A gear wheel comprising a 
working body portion of super- 
imposed layers of sheet material 
associated with a phenolic con- 
densation product, the several 


a 


/ 
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Bastian’s gear according 
to his patent No. 1,504,596 


layers comprising a plurality of 
assembled segments, certain of 
the segments being of duck and 
certain of them of cork, the 
segments being so arranged that 
each cork segment is entirely 
surrounded by duck segments. 

38. Hough 1,506,239. Aug. 
26, 1924. 

A gear made of sheets of thin 
parchmentized paper impregnat- 
ed with a mineral oil material in- 
cluding petrolatum united to- 
gether under high pressure. 

39. Moore 1,512,560. 
21, 1924. 


Oct. 


A gear wheel com- 
prising thin layers of 
wood said layers being 
held together’ by 
waterproof elastic ce- 

27 ~+ment, such as celluloid, 
rubber or Bakelite, 
said layers having the 
pores thereof saturat- 
ed with said cement, 
and said layers being 





Moore’s gear 
Patent No. 1,512,560 
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reduced by compression until] 
the fibers thereof have been 
compressed beyond their elastic 
compressive strength and until 
the number of fibres per unit 
thickness has increased and 
without compressing the fibres 
to a pulp and without reducing 
the strength of the fibres mate- 
rially. 

40. Kempton 1,524,555. Jan. 
27, 1925. 

A gear wheel comprising a 
metal center, a metal web con- 


centric therewith, molded ma- 
terial there between, and a 
molded working face on said 
web. 

41. Guay 1,527,642. Feb. 24, 
1925. 

The method of manufactur- 


ing gear blanks which comprises 
cutting a relatively narrow strip 
of textile material which has 
been treated with a binder into 
short pieces of similar shape, 
stitching the pieces together to 
form a ribbon, winding the rib- 
bon edgewise on a former to 
form a helix, transferring the 
helix from the former to its 
permanent support, and finally 
subjecting the ribbon to heat 
and pressure to consolidate the 
mass and confine it in its com- 
pressed state on the support. 


42. MelIntosh 1,557,302. Oct, 
13, 1925. 

The method which consists in 
mounting between two bodies 
of sheet fabric a mass of irreg- 
ularly placed pieces of fabric 
impregnated with a_ phenolic 
condensation product in its in- 
termediate form; and_ there- 
after subjecting said mass to 
heat and pressure to form a me- 
chanical element in which the 
condensation product is in its 
final form. 





Patents 43 to 60, completing 
the digest will appear in the 
August issue. 

Similar review articles are ™ 
preparation. Comments from 
our readers as to their reactions 
to this type of service is re- 
quested. 
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“Laboratory control is perhaps one of the most important essentials to insure 
uniform quality for plastic material. The Fiberloid laboratories are equipped 
with the latest scientific equipment. The Directors of this division not only 
have had technical experience, but practical experience as well. They under- 
stand the problems of the large users of pyroxylin plastics. 









Whether you need sheets, rods, or tubes, Fiberloid is prepared to meet your 
particular individual requirements.” 


The Fiberloid Corporation 


Works & General Offices 


Indian Orchard, Massachusetts 


Chicago Office 
New York Office Room 1512 No. American 
200 Madison Avenue Building 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
— MACHINERY — 








10” x 20” Laboratory Rolls 


Equipped with Chilled Iron Rolls, Cut Gears, Gear Guards, End-capped Housings and Common Bedplate, 
carrying entire unit, controlled by Solenoid Brake. Made in various sizes. 


Built By 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC., 
ANSONIA, CONN. DERBY, CONN. 


: \ Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848 
Successor to none . : 
/ Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 


Special Representative EVARTS G. LOOMIS 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


























CARVER LABORATORY 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


FOR 


Plastic Moulding and Other Uses 


A small Press at a low price. Self contained with hand pump. 
Gives any Load up to 20000 Ibs. Adjustable, weight 115 Ibs. 


Glad to send Details. 





Manufactured by 


FRED S. CARVER 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING AND EQUIPMENT 
90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 
Also sold by E. G. LOOMIS CO., 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 


HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 


AND DIES 
PRESSES FOR STEEL STEAM 
DEHYDRATING PLATENS 
FILTERING SEMI STEEL CAKE 
— sieaiee one 
hteenocwrsaiti cAvacnme. 
STUFFING | LOOMIS 
ETC. 


. a VACUUM MIXERS 





Guillotine Cutter 


for slicing masses of material 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


810 BROAD ST. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 























LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 
The Guaranteed Soluticn cf Your Flexible Connection Problems 
The Joint Standard 
With With 
Ten Years Many Leading 
Successful Manufacturers 
Service 


Send for our 
Bulletin “L” 


Order them 
now 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 


A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
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The World’s Trade In Plastics 


AUSTRIA: Pyroxylin products and synthetic re- 


sins; manufacture of novelties and smoker’s articles 


By C. C. Concannon 


Chief, Chemical Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


YROXYLIN plastics are not 

manufactured in Austria at 
the present time (1927). A 
Government owned munitions 
factory in the suburbs of Vienna 
(Pulverfabrik Blumau) was con- 
verted during 1925 into a plant 
for the manufacture of pyroxy- 
lin plastics, but actual produc- 
tion never took place and the 
Austrian Government is now 
offering the machinery in this 
factory for sale to one of the 
neighboring states. 


Pyroxylin 


Pyroxylin plastics are listed 
in Austrian foreign trade sta- 
tistics under the general head- 
ing of celluloid (raw, in blocks, 
sheets, and rods). 

The following table shows the 
importation of plastics into 
Austria during the past three 
years: 


Year Quantity Value 
Metric tons 

1923 338 $274,200 

1924 263 273,400 

1925 164 200,857 


Germany supplies upward of 
90 per cent of all the pyroxylin 
imported into Austria. The re- 
mainder is supplied by England, 
France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Switzerland. Of the 164 metric 
tons of pyroxylin imported into 
Austria last year 57 metric tons 
were re-exported, principally to 
Poland, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia, leaving Austria’s do- 
mestic consumption at 107 
metric tons. The current 
wholesale price of pyroxylin in 
blocks or sheets is $0.50 to 
$0.90 per pound, according to 
quality and color. 








In continuation of our publica- 
tion of these official govern- 
mental figures we hope to sup- 
ply information, as to the ex- 
port and import possibilities in 
the industries most closely allied 
with the plastic materials. 


The article on Austria was 
compiled by assistant Trade 
Commissioner, John A. Embry, 
stationed at Vienna, in Austria. 





The pyroxylin consumed by 
Austria is used principally in the 
manufacture of combs, toilet 
articles, and a wide variety of 
novelties. The two important 
importers of pyroxylin are the 
Vienna branches of the Leipzig 
Celluloid works and the Rhein- 
ische Celluloid works of Ger- 
many. These firms sell direct 
to local consumers from stock. 
All of the consumers of pyroxy- 
lin in Austria are small fabri- 
cators who work on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and are unable, be- 
cause of lack of capital, to im- 
port pyroxylin on their own ac- 
count. The finished products of 
these factories consuming 
pyroxylin are sold chiefly in 
Austria and the neighboring 
states which formerly were an 
integral part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Their ex- 


port business is greatly restrict- 
ed by customs barriers and the 
difficulty of securing payment 
for their goods shipped into the 
Succession States. 
able manufacturer 


One reput- 
claims to 


have suffered a loss of 30 per 
cent on his export sales during 
1925 through inability to effect 
collections. 

Casein Plastics 


There is only one factory in 
Austria manufacturing galalith, 
the Akelit Kunsthorne-Werke 
A. G. with its plant located at 
Brunn am Gebirge, near Vienna. 
This factory has a capacity of 
80,000 pounds per month, when 
working day and night shifts. 
For a short time, in 1925, it at- 
tained this production figure. 
During 1926, due to the depress- 
ed market for artificial horn, 
the production of this factory 
has averaged only 30,000 pounds 
per month. The Austrian fore- 
ign trade statistics list casein 
plastics under “artificial horn” 
and “artificial resin,” so it is 
not possible to determine just 
how much is imported. How- 
ever, since synthetic resin is 
produced in quantities permit- 
ting export of this product, it 
is reasonable to assume that 
practically all imports under the 
heading of artificial horn and 
artificial resin are in _ reality 
casein plastics. Of these com- 
modities combined there were 
imported into Austria in 1925, 
231 metric tons, valued at $190,- 
143. The export figure of these 
commodities for the year 1925 
was 403 metric tons, valued at 
$395,571. 


Of the 231 metric tons of arti- 
ficial horn and resin imported 
into Austria in 1925, 158 metric 
tons (68.5 per cent) came from 
Germany. The remainder came 
chiefly from the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Of the 403 metric tons 
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The History of The Non- 
Metallic Fiber Gear 


Quietness of operation and long wear 
contribute to the effectiveness and value 


OMETHING of the history 
Sond use of laminated phenolic 
gearing material was outlined 
by T. C. Roantree, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, in a paper on “Non- 
Metallic Materials, the Part 
They Will Play in the Future of 
Gear Materials,” presented at 
the second general session of the 
A. G. M. A. annual meeting. 

This laminated phenolic pro- 
duct, a self-retaining material, 
was first used as a gearing ma- 
terial about 14 years ago. Early 
applications were experimental 
but as time went on the product 
underwent gradual changes, and 
it is now possible, said Mr. 
Roantree, to manufacture non- 
metallic gearing material that is 
unusually uniform in structure 
and with high tooth-carrying 
capacity. The material is said 
to be successfully used not only 
for spur gears, but for bevel, 
worm and herringbone gears, 
including herringbone of the 
Sykes tooth form. Quietness of 
operation is an outstanding 
feature of gears of this material, 
and to the reduction in noise was 
attributed, in many cases, the 
substitution of the non-metallic 
material for the satisfactorily 
performing metal gear. Another 
feature was said to be reducing 
of vibration, this being due to 
the resilient property of the ma- 
terial, which functions upon the 
meshing of its teeth with those 
of the metal mating gear. 

Formula 

It was stated that from recent 
tests it has been concluded that 
the tooth strength of the non- 
metallic material did not de- 
crease as rapidly as in metals, 
when the pitch line velocity of 
the gear was increased. This 


By T. C. Roantree 


In connection with the article 
on the Patent History of the 
Molded Gears, by Mr. J. Ross- 
man, appearing in-the May and 
June issues of PLASTICS, the 
following article from the April 
26, 1928 issue of THE IRON 
AGE will undoubtedly be of in- 
terest. As the commercial 
methods for the large scale pro- 
duction of the non-metallic 
gears are improved, their still 
greater application is expected. 


element was said to be sufficient 
to change the Barth equation in 


600 
the Lewis formula from 
600+V 
150 
to ———— +- 0.25. This change, 
2004-V 


in addition to establishing an 
added value, was said to rank 
the material as essentially a 
high-speed product because of 
its ability to function more 
satisfactorily in the high ranges 
than several of the metals used 
for gears, unless the metals have 
been heat treated. 

The non-metallic material was 
also said to have advantages in 
conditions where the atmosphere 


is laden with dust particles, such 
as in cement mills, foundries, 
etc., in which applications the 
grinding action that develops 
when these particles fall upon 
the revolving gear teeth is re- 
lieved. The surface of the non- 
metallic material is less hard 
and more flexible than the metal 
and thereby decreases the abra- 
sive action; the lesser particles 
may also embed themselves. 
Gears of the laminated phenolic 
material can be used in an 
atmosphere filled with acid 
fumes; and may in some cases 
even be submitted to occasional 
splashes of the acid solution. 
They are said to have been used 
to advantage in pickling, gal- 
vanizing and plating operations. 

Used for pinions, the non- 
metallic material is said to re- 
sult in less wear on the metal 
gears with which ‘the pinions 
mesh. This preservation of the 
tooth surfaces of the large 
metal gear was stressed as pro- 
longing the life of the gear, and, 
in many cases, justifying re- 
placement of a metal pinion with 
one of non-metallic material. 

It was estimated that 3,000,- 
000 gears of this material will 
be used in the automotive in- 
dustry during 1928. 





Proposed Increase in Freight Rates 
for Molded Forms 


There is a proposal before the 
Railroad Commissioners cover- 
ed by Docket No. 34, Subject 
240, which proposes to increase 
the freight rates on molded in- 
sulated articles and molded 


forms to first class in less than 
carload lots in the territory of 
the Official Classification. 





The proposed charge means 
an increase of about 15% on 
the hundred pounds shipped. 

The traffic representative of 
General Plastics, Inc., will ap- 
pear before the commission dur- 
ing the week of July 10th to en- 
ter a protest against this pro- 
posed increase. 
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of artificial resin and artificial 
horn exported by Austria in 
1925, 112 metric tons went to 
Czechoslovakia, 49 tons to Hun- 
gary, 47 tons to France, 40 tons 
to Great Britain, 26 tons to 
Poland, and 26 tons to Germany. 
(These exports in reality con- 
sisted almost entirely of syn- 
thetic resin). 


Price of Casein Plastics 


The price of casein plastics 
varies from $0.43 to $0.50 per 
pound according to quality and 
color. Prices at present are re- 
ported to be on a very low level 
and it is customary to grant dis- 
counts as high as 15 per cent. 

Casein plastics are chiefly 
used in Austria in the manu- 
facture of buttons, combs, and 
novelties such as smokers re- 
quisites, boxes, manicure sets, 
dominoes, chessmen, pencil and 
pen barrels. The only import- 
ant importer is the Internat- 
ionale Galalithgesellschaft Hoff 
which supplies the local consum- 
ers from stock. 

The factories using casein 
plastics are small and their busi- 
ness is greatly hampered by lack 
of capital. None of them im- 
ports on its own account. Their 
finished products are _ sold 
throughout the neighboring 
states which formerly were in- 
tegral parts of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. A small amount 
of business is also done with 
Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium. Wares manufactured 
from plastics were exported to 
the value of $511,428 in 1924 
and $854,428 in 1925. Export 
trade in these commodities dur- 
ing 1926 was reported to be 
greatly depressed. 


Synthetic Resin 

Synthetic resins are manu- 
factured in Austria under the 
trade names of Juvelith, Resan, 
and Bakelith. Immediately fol- 
lowing the World War the manu- 
facturers of synthetic resin did 
not produce in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the domestic de- 
mand and about half of the syn- 
thetic resin consumed in Austria 
was supplied by Germany. At 
the present time the manufac- 












turers of synthetic resin fully 
supply domestic requirements 
and are building up a small ex- 
port trade. In this commodity 
the domestic production is con- 
sidered by the trade to be fully 
equal to the best German manu- 
facture and no _ appreciable 
amount of synthetic resin is 
now imported from Germany. 
The current wholesale price for 
synthetic resin in blocks and 
sheets is $.36 to $.65 per pound, 
according to quality and color. 

Synthetic resin is chiefly em- 
ployed in Austria in the manu- 
facture of cigarette holders and 
pipe stems. The finished prod- 
ucts of the Austrian factories 
consuming synthetic resin are 
exported chiefly to the Succes- 
sion States, but also in appreci- 
able quantities to England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and 
the United States. 


Duty 


In Austria the conventional 
duty paid on artificial horn and 
synthetic resin, applicable to 
imports from the United States, 
is 30 gold crowns ($6.08) per 
100 kilos. The treaty which pro- 
vides this duty, the Austrian- 
Czechoslovak treaty, expires on 
March 1, 1927. In the new com- 
mercial treaties now being nego- 
tiated with Germany’ and 
Czechoslovakia, Austria has 
placed the duty upon these plas- 
tics at 120 gold crowns per 100 
kilos. While it is likely that 
Austria will have to recede 
from this figure before the treat- 
ies are finally ratified, some in- 
crease in the duty on plastics 


in the near future is highly 
probable. 
The Austrian conventional 


duty on pyroxylin, applicable to 
imports from the United States 
will remain indefinitely as it is 
at present, 20 gold crowns per 
100 kilos. 


Prometion of American Trade 


The market for plastics in 
Austria is quite small and at 
the present time opportunities 
for the sale of American syn- 
thetic resin and casein plastics 
may be said to be nonexistent. 


There appears to be some pos- 
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sibility of developing the sale 
of American pyroxylin plastics 
in Austria, since at the present 
time all that is consumed in 
Austria is imported from Ger- 
many. The success of the direct 
sale of American pyroxylin to 
Austria will depend on the will- 
ingness of the American ex- 
porter to grant terms to Aus- 
trian import houses similar to 
the credit arrangements now 
made by German exporters with 
first class Austrian firms. These 
terms are reported to be 60 to 
90 days sight draft. There may, 
however, be some possibility of 
an American exporter of pyroxy- 
lin finding an Austrian import 
house which is willing to stock 
celluloid and make payments 
against arrival of goods in Ham- 
burg. Present business condi- 
tions in Austria are such that it 
would hardly be advisable for an 
American exporter to make bet- 


ter terms than cash against 
documents until satisfactory 


business has been developed and 
the American exporter feels 
justified from experience with 
its Austrian importer in grant- 
ing more liberal credit terms. 
Lists of the principal consum- 
ers of pyroxylin, galalith, and 
synthetic resin, as well as the 
manufacturers of synthetic 
resin and an importer of galalith 
may be obtained by accredited 
firms upon application to the 
sureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Trade-Marks 


LIONITE. An Elastic Mold- 
ing Composition adapted to be 
used for percolator handles, 
radio tube bases, push-button 
plates, toilet seats, bottle stop- 
pers and kindred articles. Reg- 
istration applied for by Lionite 
Insulation Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Ser. 237239. Sept. 14, 1926. 


CELLESTA. Pencils, Varn- 
ishes, Motor Cars, etc., made 
from Cellulose Esters and the 
like. Used since June 22, 1920. 
Appl. filed Feb. 16, 1927. Ser. 
244481. Verein fiir Chemische 
Industrie A.-G., Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. 
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Every Type of Molding 
Deep or Shallow 


CAN BE DONE ON A TERKELSEN 












Working Area of 
Platens ...1816"x1216” 
Maximum Adjustment 
of Upper Platen _.10” 
Stroke, Standard i?” 
Motor 3H. P. 


App. Weight ...4800 Ibs. 
Automatic Ejection 





























Pic ce Molded on Type E-1 . 
Northern Industrial Chemical Co. Type E-1—Model 50 


No Accessory Equipment Required 





Working Area of 


Platens 1814"x12” ToT 
Maximum Adjustment ty 

of Lower Platen 10” Pra il 
Stroke 5” Tage 
Motor 116 H. P. 7 -— 1] 


Approximate Weight 4000 Ibs. 
Automatic Ejection 





Different tonnages, stroke SE  -—4 
and platen areas available 
in either type. 














Catalogue on Request. Piece Molded om 


Type A-1—Model 50 Type A-1 
Pilot Electric Co. 


TERKELSEN MACHNE CO. 


330 A STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Printing on Celluloid 


How some of the pioneers in this field 
laid down the foundations of this art 


N page 273 of the May issue 

of Plastics, we promised a 
few further patents on the dif- 
ficult art of printing clean-cut 
designs on pyroxylin plastics. 
They are now given to our read- 
ers with the hope that it may 
serve to give them an idea of 
how much that is “new” is in 
reality quite ancient and honor- 
able—for many an inventor lives 
too soon! 


Charles F. Brady, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had a slightly different 
idea. He first impressed the de- 
sign on the pyroxylin, then 
steamed the same to fix the ink, 
and then rolled the sheet flat 
again. This is somewhat com- 
bersome, but shows the trend 
this art took. Brady worked 
as follows, according to his U. 
S. P. 409,345 of 1889: 


Brady’s 1889 Process 


“My process is carried on as 
follows: I first take a flat sheet 
of pyroxyline compound of any 
desirable thickness and subject 
it to the action of cold rolls, pre- 
ferably of copper, which are en- 
graved in any desired pattern or 
design, taking care that the en- 
graving of the design shall be 
shallow and the pattern a light 
and open one, so as not to carry 
too much ink. I thus lay on the 
flat sheet of pyroxyline the color 
desired, using in the design or 
pattern with which the rolls are 
furnished any printing-ink of 
the desired color. By this opera- 
tion the sheets are given the de- 
sired colored pattern. After the 
sheets are thus treated I sub- 
ject them to the action of steam 
by placing a number of them at 
one time for this purpose in a 
steam-box or other proper re- 


ceptacle so arranged or placed 
that each sheet can be thorough- 
ly exposed on all sides to the 
steam action. 


The amount of 


steam should preferably be 
from three to seven pounds to 
the square inch. I leave the 
sheets in the box or other re- 
ceptacle to be subjected to the 
steam action from five to thirty- 
five minutes. The exact degree 
of steam to the square inch to 
which the sheets are to be sub- 
jected and the amount of time 
during which they are to be ex- 
posed to the steam action are to 
be varied according to the 
amount of seasoning the py- 
roxyline compound to be printed 
upon has had, and can be easily 
ascertained by any person skill- 
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ed in the nature and use of 
pyroxyline compounds. The 
above statements of time and 
amount are merely directory and 
can be varied within these lim- 
its according to particular cir- 
cumstances. After being sub- 
jected to the steam-pressure it 
will be found that the flat sheet, 
while showing the design or 
pattern in its proper color and 
holding such color absolutely in- 
delible and fast, are warped 
and wrinkled, and this disad- 
vantage is to be overcome be- 
fore they are fit for use. To 
overcome this difficulty and to 
make the sheets smooth and 
merchantable, and for this pur- 
pose only, I subject the sheets 
to any proper smoothing process 
—such as passing them through 
smoothing-rolls or any similar 
smoothing process. After the 
sheets are subjected to this 


(Continued on page 393) 





Resins from Phenol and 
Glycerol 


HE field of glycerol-phenol 

resins has been enriched as 
the result of two patents issued 
to the Diamond State Fibre Co., 
(U. S. P. 1,642,078 and 1,642,- 
079; Sept. 13, 1927) on applica- 
tions of James McIntosh and 
Edwin Y. Wolford. 

In carrying out the invention 
in a typical case, a mixture of 
100 parts of phenol or of one of 
its homologs and 90 parts of 
glycerol or one of its derivatives 
such as epichlorhydrin, ally] al- 
cohol, glycerol aldehyde, dihy- 
droxyacetone, etc., is prepared. 
As a catalyst to initiate the 
condensation, twenty drops 
(based on grams in the preced- 
ing quantities) of sulfuric acid, 
or 40 drops of bromine is added. 

The mixture is then _ boiled 
from six to eight hours under 
a reflux condenser at the end of 
which time the resulting liquid 
is transferred to an oven and 
subjected to a temperature of 
about 125°C. for further con- 
densation. If this heating in the 
oven be stopped at the end of 





four or five hours, the mater.al 
constitutes an inital condensa- 
tion product that is soluble in 
alcohol, acetone, benzol and 
other ordinary organic solvents 
such as these; and is fusible at 
elevated temperatures. 


Laminated Products 


Laminated molded products 
can be made from this material 
by dissolving it in one of the sol- 
vents enumerated, and impreg- 
nating sheets, fabrics, etc. with 
the solution, after which the sol- 
vent is removed by evaporation. 
The thus impregnated sheets 
are then subjected in an hy- 
draulic press or the like to a 
relatively high pressure such as 
1000 lbs. per square inch and a 
temperature corresponding to 
steam at 100 lbs. pressure. The 
duration of the treatment is a 
function of the thickness of the 
sheets. Tubes are made in an 


analogous manner. 

The hardness of the product 
can be enhanced by 
hardening agents, 


using as 


mixed with 
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the initial product during im- 
pregnation of the fabric, etc. 
such materials as hexamethy- 
lenetetramine, benzidine-ace- 
tone, sodium acetone-bisulfite 
and the like. 

Instead of sulfuric acid or 
bromine as the catalytic agent, 
Bromine as the catalyst agent, 
pyridine, sulfur monochloride, 
aniline hydrochloride, acids 
other than sulfuric or bases 
such as ammonia, or acid salts 
such as bisulfates may be em- 
ployed. 


Resinoids Direct 
from Tar Oils 


A* interesting process re- 
cently described is — that 
covered by U. S. P. 1,658,- 
281; Feb. 7, 1928, of Reinhard 
Beutner, of Louisville, Ky., as- 
signed to Aug. Nowack Aktien- 
gesellschaft, of Bautzen, Ger- 
many. This accomplishes the 
preparation of bakelite types of 
resinoids directly from tar oils, 
and therefore presents a distinct 
advantage from the viewpoint 
of cost. 


Raw Materials 

Beutner employs as his raw 
material a “high-temperature” 
tar such as that produced 
by the Barrett Co. (New 
York). 200 parts of “25% tar 
acid oil” were mixed with 40 
parts of commercial kerosene, 
80 parts of 40% formaldehyde 
solution and 25 parts of normal 
sodium hydroxide solution, the 
mixture being heated to boiling 
under a reflux condenser for half 
an hour. After that, on cooling, 
the mixture settled into three 
distinct layers, an oily one on 
top, an aqueous layer at the cen- 
ter, and the resin at the bottom. 
It appears that the sodium hy- 
droxide extracts the phenolic 
constituents of the tar acid oil 
and also catalyzes the reaction. 

The most approved method is 
to employ a deficiency of for- 
maldehyde in one batch, and an 
excess of formaldehyde in the 
other, afterwards mixing the 
resins obtained so as to secure 
a final product having the prop- 
er balance of phenol. 














GEO Joints 


They Win With Simplicity 


Just four simple parts. Nothing to break—no springs— 
no ground surfaces. Pressure keeps them tight—and their 








wonderful performance has put them in the biggest plants 
in the United States. 
Let us send you one to try. 








Proper molding is a vital factor in the manufacture of products from 
plastic compounds. Behind reliable press performance must stand de- 
pendable steam line piping. FLEXO JOINTS will not clog, break, 
burst or leak and insure a full flow of new steam at all times irrespec- 
tive of the movement of the platens. 


CATALOG? 





4469 MANCHESTER AVENUE 
Saint Louis,Mo. 
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points equally distributed along 
the height of the block. (See 
Figure 1). These samples were 
then tested for bending stress 
and the figures obtained are as 
follows, being listed in the 
numerical order shown on the 
figure: 








Mechanical Properties of Resinoids 
(Continued from page 372) 


been effected by the streaming 
is disturbed by the swirlings 
and cross-flow of the material. 
As the mass becomes thicker, 
and especially if it is quite 
viscous, the orientation occas- 
sioned by the flow will be main- 
tained in the central portions. 





Table 3 (See Fig. 1, p. 371) 


Block I 

90 kg /sq.cm. 
210 
350 
270 

100 


OT OO ND 


Block II Block III 

90 kg/sq.cm. 20 kg/sq.cm. 
210 
240 160 
275 

90 60 





Samples of the identical ma- 
terial, cut into strips in the same 
manner but in the direction of 
the axis of the block (see Fig. 
2) were tested in the same way 
and yielded the following re- 
sults: 

The number refer again to 
the S™*; 


This accounts for the inferiority 
of the Pollopas plates as con- 
trasted with the strength of the 
Pollopas rods (cf. table above). 

The rather destructive effect 
of the mineral filler, which un- 
doubtedly adversely affects the 
degree of dispersion, becomes 
evident on a perusal of the data 





Table 4 (See 


Block I 
100 kg/sq.cm. 
230 

190 


29 1D ps 


Fig. 2, p. 372) 


Block II Block III 
120 kg/sq.cm. 40 kg /sq.cm. 
210 150 
130 110 





Rods cast from semifluid ma- 
terial, as in the case of Juvelith, 
equally well exhibited the mark- 
ed changes produced by this 
streaming effect. The rods 
tested were 39 centimeters in 
length and were divided into 
three equal parts (as shown in 
figure 3). The S™®* values for 
these three pieces were: 1. 
350; 2. 530 and 3. 330 kg/sq. 
cm. The values here reproduced 
present unimpeachable evidence 
of the effect of the streaming 
upon the aggregation of the col- 
loid particles. The central por- 
tions of the plates as well as the 
rods show the greatest strength 
as here the opportunity for the 
orientation of the _ particles 
meets with the least hindrance. 
Correspondingly, the values 
found at the parts near both 
surfaces are lower, as here any 
orientation that might have 


obtained for the third block, as 
this showed less elasticity. In 
peculiar contrast hereto stands 
the Bakelite block, wherein the 
effects of the addition of plastici- 
zers and the action of heat and 
pressure is quite manifest, ap- 
proaching optimum conditions. 

The immediate practical re- 
sults of the above observations 
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in the fact that 


are found 
numerical data adduced on be- 
half of a given synthetic resin 


are practically meaningless 
when confined to the determina- 
tion of a single mechanical pro- 
perty. In order to obtain a com- 
prehensive idea as to the value 
and properties of a given ma- 
terial it is essential that the same 
be tested both in the form of 
rods as well as plates, and if 
possible also in the form of 
sections cut from plates that in 
turn are derived from blocks, 
the data being compared on the 
basis of the values obtained for 
the end and the central pieces. 


| | | 
Fig. 3 











Rubber and Pyroxylin 

The use of mutual solvents to 
produce mixtures of various 
plastic materials is not particu- 
larly novel, but the cheaper and 
readily available solvents usually 
do not dissolve, in common, 
many of the plastic materials. 

The various new hydrogen- 
ated products, such as the hydro- 
genated naphthalenes and phe- 
nols, and such products as cyclo- 
hexanol, are opening new possi- 
bilities in the line of plastics. 
For example, cyclohexanol will 
dissolve both rubber, vulcanized 
as well as non-vulcanized, while 
it is also a solvent of the pyroxy- 
lin plastics. A solution of these 
two substances, when allowed to 
evaporate, deposits a flexible 
film of rubber and _pyroxylin, 
which may find application in 
plastics that have to exhibit 
particularly high resiliency and 
elasticity. 





Extensive Use of Casein 


During 1927 the United 
States imported, from Argentine 
alone, no less than 25 million 
pounds of casein. While much 
of this goes into paper sizing 
and adhesives, a large propor- 
tion is worked up into casein 
solids. 


inexpensive colored bead neck- 
laces, is providing an excellent 
outlet for the casein 


plastics, 


The present vogue for 


and their general use is on the 
increase. 
As the United States pro- 


duces from 28 to 30 billion 
pounds of milk byproducts a 
year, it is to be regretted that 
not more casein is produced by 
the domestic producers, but is 
brought from such a large dis- 
tance. Somebody is overlook- 
ing a bet. 
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Trade Names 
of Plasticizers 


N our German contemporary, 
“Farben Zeitung”, Mr. C. P. 
Von Hoek recently published 
the names of a number of com- 
mercial products employed as 
solvents or as plasticizers in the 
plastic industry. (Farben-Ztg. 
1927, Vol. 32, p. 1737). 

In order to supplement the list 
of trade-names given in our an- 
nual “Directory, Index and Buy- 
er’s Guide, we are reproducing 
these names, which are: 

Anol. Cyclohexanol 
Camphrosal. _para-Toluenesul- 
famide 

Di-Al. Diacetone alcohol 

Dioxan. Diethylene dioxide 

Erganol. Benzy! ether 

Ergol. Benzyl bensoate 

Hydrohexalin. Hydrocyclohex- 


anol 
Kamphol. Oxanilide 
Lak. Benzene + amy! acetate 
Methylanol. Methyl! cyclohex- 
anol. 


Neu-Camphrosal. Para-toluene- 
sulfamide 

Pent-Acetate. Chemical pure 
amy! acetate 

Pentasol. Chemically pure amy] 
alcohol. 

Peralcol. Cyclohexanol + ethyl 
alcohol 

Persprit. Iso-propy! alcohol. 

Rodol No. 333. Methy] alcohol 
+ methyl] acetate 

Solvent Aep. Ethy] para-toluene- 
sulfonate 

Solvent Kp. Cresy] para-toluene- 
sulfonate 

Tetralina. Tetrachloroethane. 





The August Issue: 
New Thermo Plastic 
Rubber Compositions 
Progress in Resinoids. 
Byron B. Goldsmith’s 
work on the Casin 
Plastics. 


Properties of Cellulose 
Plastics. 


























MOLDING PRESSES 
UPWARD or 
DOWNWARD 


To 
Suit 
Your 
Work 


ANY SIZE 
ANY PRESSURE 


Let us help 
you work 
out your 
problems 





Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc.. 
No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

























































Moulding 


Presses 


For all Plastic 
Materials 









This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 

The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 

We manufacture hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 
and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
draulic accumulators, 
pumps, valves and piping. 

Write for our pamphiet— 
A new Automatic Control for 
Hydraulic Machinery. 


Semi-Automatic 
80 Ton Bakelite Press 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1803 





Works: Florence, N- J. 
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TECHNICAL ABSTRACTS 


AND PATENT REVIEW 




















Insulating materials from byproducts 
of the tar industry. Stade. In 
Teer, 1927, 25, 431, and 448. (Ger- 
man). 

A general review of the utilization 
of pitches, tar, phenoplastics and 
cumarone resins in the manufacture 
of molded electrical insulating mate- 
rials. 


Chemical Constitution of Phenol-for- 
maldehyde condensates. Effect of 
ammonia as condensing agent. S. 
Sugimoto and T. Komame, in Re- 
ports of the Imperial Industrial Re- 


search Institute, Osaka, Japan; 
1927, 8, No. 7, pp. 1 to 46. 
When molecular proportions of 


ammonium hydroxide, phenol and 
formaldehyde are allowed to react on 
each other a compound having the 
formula CH-O(CHz)sN..3CsH;:OH re- 
sults in practically theoretical yield. 
On heating this compound, ammonia 
escapes and a yellowish resin, con- 
vertible into product analogous to 
the A, B and C stages of phenoplas- 
tics results. Probable structural 
formulae for the phenolic condensa- 
tion products are given. 

British Patent 264466; 
Interessen Gemein- 
(German 





Aminoplastic. 
Jan. 12, 1926. 
schaft Farbenindustrie 
Dye Trust). 
Urea-formaldehyde condensation 

products may be further hardened by 
the action of acids or their anhydrides. 
Examples showing the use of formic 
acid (vapor) and solution of hydro- 
fluoric acid are given. The action 
may be limited to the treatment of 
the surfaces of the articles only, to 
harden them. 


Molded laminated material with 
phenoplastic binder. British Pat- 
ent 263878, Jan. 2, 1926. W. N. 
Briggs. 

Sheets of fabric or other fibrous 

material are impregnated with a 

phenolic condensation product and 


formed into premolded shapes which 


are afterwards finally compressed 
and hardened. 

Benzyl Cellulose. British Patent 
265491, Oct. 1, 1926. Interessen 


Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie (Ger- 

man Dye Trust). 

The crude mixture obtained after 
the benzoylation is purified by treat- 
ment with an aqueous solution of 
common salt to convert the material 
into a brittle mass. The residual 
benzyl alcohol and benzyl chloride 
used for converting the cellulose into 
the benzoate are then removed by 
washing with a solvent such as ben- 
followed by a washing with 


zene, 
water. 





Covering articles with sheets of cel- 
lulose acetate. British Patent 
265257, Sept. 28, 1925. F. Ridley. 
Sheets of cellulose acetate plastic 

are softened and rendered flabby by 

immersion in a solvent mixed with 
water, as for example a mixture of 
alcohol or acetone with water. The 
softened sheets are then wrapped 
around the article and allowed to dry. 
The shrinkage that takes place on 
drying causes the material closely to 
adhere to the object covered. (The 
process has been described before in 
connection with pyroxylin plastics, 
see Volume 1, PLASTICS, 1925, De- 
cember, p. 84, in connection with Ger- 
man Patent 397919, Feb. 24, 1923). 


Preparing Cellulose Acetate of Pre- 
determined Viscosity. British Pat- 
ent 263771; Dec. 24, 1925. British 
Enka Artificial Silk Co. 

Cellulose acetates of predetermined 
viscosity may be prepared by carry- 
ing out the acetation in the presence 
of definite amounts of water in the 
acetylation bath. The highest vis- 
cesities are obtained when anhydrous 
actylyzing mixtures and perfectly dry 
cellulose are used as a starting point. 


Acetate. 
263939, 


Cellulose 
263938 and 


Manufacture of 
British Patent 
October 6, 1925. 
Acetylation of cellulose is facili- 

tated by preliminary treatment of the 
same with the vapors of acetic or for- 
mic acid, or (second patent) with 
other organic carboxylic acids. An 
alternative is to treat the cellulose 
with the liquid acids, removal of the 
liquid and partial or complete drying 
prior to acetylation. 

Cellulose Acetate and other esters. 
British Patent 264937, Oct. 30, 1925. 
H. Dreyfus. 

The cellulose to be esterified is pre- 
treated with acetic or formic acid, as 
described in British Patent 263938 
and the esterification carried out by 
means of vapors of acetic anhydride 
or other vaporizable esterifying agent. 


Malleable Phenoplastics. British Pat- 
ent 265033, March 30, 1926. E. de 
Jarny. 

Phenol is condensed with formalde- 
hyde, using a comparatively large 
amount of an alkaline earth chloride 
(calcium chloride) as a condensing 
agent or catalyst. (Is equivalent to 
U. S. P. 1643447, Sept. 27, 1927). 





Cumarone resins and their utilization. 
T. H. Barry. In Industrial Chemist, 
1927, 3, 431, 436, 479 (England). 
This is a general review of the 

cumarone resins. Some of these find 

application in the plastic industry. 


Blood as a base for plastics. E. J. 
Fischer, in Kunststoffe, 1927, 17, 
173, and 225. 

A general review of the utilization 
of blood for the manufacture of vari- 
ous plastics, artificial leather, linol- 
eum and the like. Mainly based on 
recent German patents. 


Esterifying Cellulose, formic acid as 


aid in. British Patent 263128, Dec. 
19, 1925. Interessen Gemeinschaft 
Farbenindustrie (German Dye 
Trust). 
Cotton, or other form of cellulose 
that is to be esterified is treated with 


formic acid in order to facilitate the 
action of the esterifying agent. 


Fibrous cellulosic material is mixed 
with a fusible resin such as asphalt 


or the like and pressed into boards 
which are coated with an acaroid 
resin varnish, followed by a second 


pressing. Plasticizers such as methyl 
para-toluenefulfonamide, tripheny! 
phosphate or triacetin may be added, 
(See analogous U. S. P. 160728 and 
163491). 


Electrical Insulating Material. Brit- 


ish Patent 271948, March 4, 1926. 
Western Electric Co. 
A fibrous material such as cotton, 


wool and the like is first treated with 

distilled water and then with an elec- 

tric current in a damp atmosphere. 

After this the cotton is immersed in 

a saturated solution of calcium hy- 

droxide. This is supposed to render 

it more suitable for incorporation in 
insulating material. 

Plastic Material from leather waste. 
British Patent 271221, April 13, 
1926. British Glues and Chemicals, 
Ltd., R. Duncalfe and H. Cotes. 
Proteid scrap from glue manufac- 

ture, as for example deglued hides 
or leather is mixed with a _ binder 
such as casein or a resin and calcium 
chloride and the mixture strongly 
compressed after which it is indurat- 
ed and rendered insoluble by treat- 
ment with ammonia as in the case 
of the casein solids. 

Cellulose Acetate Manufacture and 
Acetic Acid Recovery. British Pat- 
ent 268778, April 1, 1926. Verein 
f. Chemische Industrie A.-G. 

The residual acetic acid remaining 
after a batch of cellulose has been 
acetylated, and without removing the 
cellulose acetate, is recovered by va- 
cuum distillation of the mixture, at 
temperatures ranging from 50 to 90 
C. The remaining solution of cellu- 
lose acetate is then precipitated with 
water to separate the cellulose ace- 
tate. Better recovery of acetic acid 
is thus éffected. 
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Recent Books 








Non-rubber Molded Insulation. (Gum- 
mifreie Isolierstoffe). By Dr. Ing. 
Arthur Sommerfeld. Published 1927 
by Zentralverband der deutschen 
elaktrotechnischen Industrie E. V., 
at Berlin. 

Dr. Arthur Sommerfeld, one of the 
well known German engineers con- 
nected with the electrical industries, 
and a technical director of the Sud- 
deutsche Isolatorenwerke at Freiburg 
i. B., Germany, has written a very in- 
teresting 103 page book (in the Ger- 
man language) on the general sub- 
ject of Molded Insulation (not includ- 
ing rubber compositions). This has 
recently come to our attention and 
comprises, after a short historical in- 
troduction, much valuable informa- 
tion on the technology of the modern 
resinoid molding materials. 

The book covers the nature of the 
resinoids, the use of the various fibers, 
fillers, binders, solvents and the like. 
The methods of mixing, compounding 
and pressing is fully completely and 
accurately discussed, showing’ the 
most advanced European practice. 
The “die-casting” type of molding as 
well as the necessary finishing opera- 
tions are likewise discussed. 


Classes and Tests 


An important chapter of the book 
deals with the properties of the mold- 
ed material and the standard methods 
of testing the same, the diverse ap- 
paratus employed for this purpose 
being described and illustrated. The 
main tests comprise 
(A)—Mechanical and Heat Tests 

1. Bending strength 

2. Impact breaking strength 

3. Scleroscope hardness 

4. Resistance to heat 

5. Resistance to fire. 
(B)—Electrical Tests 

1. Surface resistance 

2. Internal resistance 

3. Resistance to arcing. 

The apparatus described and illus- 
trated includes that employed in the 
Martens heat test, the tensile strength 
and pendulum type of impact testing 
machines. 

A chapter is also devoted to the 
various types and classes of the mold- 
ing materials as developed in Ger- 
many, giving tables and constants of 
the products. The technical considera- 
tions in the design and in the order- 
ing of molded insulation are taken up 
in considerable interesting detail. The 
proper shape of dies and finished 
pieces is described and very fully 
illustrated. Quite a number of the 
commercial applications ef molded 
products is discussed and various ex- 
amples of finely molded articles are 
shown in half-tone illustrations. 


Specifications 


A chapter is also devoted to the 
German standard (VDE) specifica- 
tions. 

While not as comprehensive as 
Hemings “Molded Insulation” or Ellis 


(Continued to Page 391) 








Accurate Shapes and Rapid Production 
with 


STOKES PREFORMING PRESSES 


Thick or thin, regular or odd, shapes, with perforations 
or inserts, these can be easily produced at the rate of 40 
to 60 preforms per minute on Stokes Preforming Presses 
with the assurance of accurate and uniform weight. 


Several models of standard machines fit most require- 
ments, but we build snecial machines for unusual or com- 
plicated preforming conditions. Also, machines that meas- 
ure without preforming. 


Write for information or send us samples or drawings of 
your product. 


FJ§rokes MACHINE COMPANY 


5834 Tabor Road Olney P. O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























A New Service of Immeasurable Value 


We will now buy back scrap Pyroxylin from our custom- 
ers completing the circle of service from the new sheet to 
the scrap. 

Nixonoid in Sheets, Rods and Tubes 
Super Pearl Essence in Lacquer, Amy! Acetate or 
Solution Ready to Apply 
New England Representative For 
Nixon Nitration Works, Hudson Pearl Co 


PEARL ESSENCE LACQUER COTTON 
NITRO-CELLULOSE FOR LACQUER AND ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


E. W. WIGGINS 
LEOMINSTER MASS. 
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Cellulose Acetate 





IRVING PUTIMANN 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Lexington 4646 
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Starch—Sulphur Products Described 
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Thermo-set material comprising inexpensive 
products recently patented to well-known 
inventor in the plastic field. Should be useful 


HE aim of all workers in 

plastic materials is to lower 
their cost to a point where they 
may compete with natural pro- 
ducts such as wood and metal. 
While much progress has been 
made, and while the resinoid 
products have become very 
much cheaper within the past 
year, a natural limit to the fur- 
ther lowering of prices is set by 
the cost of the raw materials. 
Therefore any process that is 
likely to produce a product from 
very cheap materials is of con- 
siderable interest. 

Carleton Ellis, who has al- 
ready done a great deal of work 
in the synthetic resin field has 
recently patented some thermo- 
set compositions based on 
starch and sulfur. Both of the 
patents (1,664,600 and 1,664,- 
601) issued on April 3, 1928 
and, in substance cover the fol- 
lowing: 

Cassava Starch 


The first patent relates to a 
mixture of cassava starch and 
fillers. 

The composition employed in 
carrying out the present inven- 
tion comprises, besides casava 
starch, a filling material, a fus- 
ible binder and usually a cer- 
tain proportion of water or other 
starch-swelling constituent. 

The filling material may be 
wood flour, ground wood, paper 
or paper pulp, linters, flock, as- 
bestos fiber, china clay, talc, 
whiting, iron oxide pigments and 
the like. 

The binder preferably is sul- 
phur, with or without phenol- 
sulphur chloride resin to modify 
its melting point and suppress 
(to some extent at least) its 
crystalline character. 

Other binders may be employ- 





HAT the art of molding is 

not necessarily limited to 
resinoid and similar organic 
products, is plainly evident from 
the progress realized in recent 
years in the utilization of cheap, 
readily available materials. 





ed along with sulphur, e. g., 
rosin, ester gum, Congo resin, 
cumaron resin and the like. 

Water preferably is employ- 
ed as the starch-swelling agent 
and may receive additions of 
glucose, glycerol, glycol and the 
like. 

Casein, glue, cellulose sulphite 
waste liquor, water glass and 
similar adhesives may be em- 
ployed along with the cassava 
starch. In some cases the cas- 
sava starch may be admixed 
with other starches. 

An _ illustrative composition 
may be prepared by mixing with 
thorough agitation. 


Pounds 
Wood flour 690 
Cassava starch 413 
Sulphur 240 
Water 565 


The mixing is preferably con- 
ducted in a ball mill, or Wer- 
ner Pfleiderer mixer or similar 
effective agitating apparatus. To 
obtain the product of the pres- 
ent invention, a moist mixture, 
such as the foregoing, is charg- 
ed into a heated mold and sub- 
jected to heavy pressure in a 
hydraulic press at a temperature 
above the melting point of sul- 
phur and preferably between 
150° and 200° C. On exposure 
to such heat and pressure for 
three to five minutes the binder 





melts and disseminates more ef- 
fectively through the filter, the 
starch granules burst by the ac- 
tion of the water more or less 
converted to steam and thus the 
composition is given a flowing 
quality, spreading throughout 
the mold to yield a good molded 
article which is firm and fairly 
rigid. The action of the heat, 
steam and pressure is to cause 
themo-setting, that is, the com- 
position at first flows and forms 
into the shape of the mold, then 
hardens so that on removal hot 
from the mold, the article is not 
easily deformed in handling. The 
mold is best made in a manner 
such as to allow the escape of 
some moisture during the mold- 
ing operation. This tends to give 
some porosity, which in turn 
confers lightness on the finished 
article. Molded containers, such 
for example as cigar boxes, arti- 
ficial lumber and so forth thus 
may be made of relatively low 
specific gravity. 
Strength of Product 

Unusual strength is conferred 
(in molded products from com- 
positions as herein described) 
by the employment of cassava 
starch. The latter starch, more- 
over, is not costly and the com- 
position therefore may be made 
from inexpensive raw materials. 

From the foregoing it will be 
evident that the preferred form 
of the invention comprises as a 
final product, a porous thermo- 
set molded product including a 
binder comprising sulphur, a fil- 
ler and ruptured granules of 
starch, preferably cassava 
starch, obtained by the action 
of moisture under heat and pres- 
sure and further embraces the 
process of making molded pro- 
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ducts which comprises exposing 
to heat and pressure in a mold, 
a moist mixture of cassava 
starch, sulphur and a filler, say 
wood flour, at a temperature 
above the melting point of the 
sulphur and adequate to cause 
the rapid rupturing of the gran- 
ules of said starch; whereby 
flowing throughout the mold re- 
sults, allowing steam to escape 
from the mold and removing the 
shaped article from the mold, as 
a substantially thermo-set pro- 
duct. 

The second patent omits the 
sulfur and employs powdered 
rosin as the main binder. 

A composition which may be 
made cheaply is composed of the 
following illustrative ingredi- 
ents, the proportions being by 
weight: 


Parts 
Powdered rosin 140 
Cassava starch 240 
Wood flour 440 
Water 400 to 500 


These ingredients are mixed 
in a Werner & Pfleiderer mixing 
machine, or other suitable mix- 
ing device, and when uniformly 
mixed the composition is ready 
for use. , 

A quantity is placed in a hot 
mold and the plunger applied, 
giving a pressure of several 
pounds, or more, to the square 
inch. Preferably the sides of 
the mold are made slightly tap- 
ering to allow the escape of 
steam, or the plunger may be 
withdrawn part way during the 
first stages of the pressing, as 
this procedure permits of the 
escape of excess moisture. The 
temperature is preferably be- 
tween 150—200°C., although 
higher temperatures may be 
employed in some cases. 

An object is to have the pro- 
portion of water such that it is 
absorbed by the wood flour and 
when the mixture is subjected to 
hot pressing, the moisture rup- 
tures the cassava starch gran- 
ules, and the starchy solution or 
paste thus produced forming 
about the rosin and wood flour 
creates a condition whereby the 
composition tends to harden in 
the press and thus makes pos- 


(Continued to page 390) 








Our Gold Inlaying Press 
WITH AUTOMATIC ROLL FEED 


is just what you have been looking for. Will take Roll Leaf 
any width to 5”. Positive feed from %4” to 544”. Set ups 
and adjustments quickly made. 














Press is made in three 
sizes furnished complete with 
heating units and 3-way 
switch control. 

Presses sold with or with- 
out roll feed. 


This Press will speed up pro- 
duction. The stroke gives ample 
clearance to feed in work elimin- 
ating the draw plate operation. 


Write for full particulars. 


Standard 
Tool Company 


75 Water Street 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











WHAT USERS SAY 


About Compressed Air Ballasted Accumulators 


“The apparatus operates with exactness and economy 
and we believe in the future, weighted accumulators will 
hardly be considered seriously.” 





Horizontal Type 
High-Pressure Accumulator 
Built in Pressures up to 8,000 Pounds 





Low-Pressure Accumulator Low-Pressure Accumulator 
Range of Capacity 53 to 530 Gallons Up to and including 26 Gallons Cap 
Working Pressure up to 710 Pounds Working Pressure up to 710 Pounds 

“The Compressed Air Accumulator has been constantly in opera- 
tion without any trouble and it has increased the capacity of the 
presses remarkably.” 

“The performance of the presses has improved.” 

“An important advantage is that it takes up so little floor space.” 


Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Magnesia Plastics 





PLASTICS 





Inorganic material makes 
attractive inexpensive articles 


HE use of magnesium oxy- 

chloride as a cement, in 
combination with various fillers, 
or aggregates, under the names 
of Sorel cement, artificial mar- 
ble, etc., has long been known as 
a useful material for flooring, 
roofing, wainscoting and the 
like. However, certain limita- 
tions are inherent in the prod- 
uct heretofore evolved that ren- 
der it unfit for the production of 
articles such as vases, candle- 
sticks, ash trays, napkin rings, 
buttons, etc. 

These limitations arise from 
the fact that air, or gas, cavities 
develop during the setting pro- 
cess which render the’ product 
unsightly and incapable of re- 
ceiving a high polish; the ap- 
pearance of cracks during the 
seasoning of the article after re- 
moval from the mold; the ap- 
pearance of efflorescence on the 
surface, which destroys. the 
beauty of the colors; and the 
impossibility of obtaining strong 
colors, such as blacks, blues, 
reds, greens in the final product, 
together with sufficient hardness 
when using formulae providing 
for a large percentage of filler. 

The elimination of all these 
obstacles, and the further ad- 
vantage of being able to machine 
the material before it has hard- 
ened, producing at once a high- 
ly colored, beautifully veined 
and polished surface, is the ob- 


ject of a recent invention de- j 


scribed by George B. Bergen, in 


? 


The first departure from 
established practice consists in 
the use of a much weaker solu- 
tion of magnesium chloride, pre 


. 


ferably 17 to 19 degrees Baumé 


Another departure is the dis ‘| 
carding of all or nearly all filler: ‘ 


A third variation is the substi ' 
tution of a large proportion oi 


"ping the 
yithin-lined veining. 


Fs 
_ 


— 






coloring matter for the discard- 
ed filler. A fourth and perhaps, 
most important, point, is the 
time that is allowed to elapse 
between the various steps in the 
process. 

Only the very impure articles 
of commerce, that is, magnesium 
oxide (ground and calcined mag- 
nesite) and magnesium chloride 
are used in the process. Having 
prepared a rather dilute solution 
of the latter, it is used to wet 
the oxide, making the mixture 
of the consistency of soup or 
cream. This is allowed to stand 
for about one hour, or till the 
initial set, or thickening, begins 
to take place. The mixture is 
then stirred, thinning with more 
magnesium chloride, if neces- 
sary, and divide it in several por- 
tions, according to the number 
of colors desired in the finished 
article. 

Coloring pigments, preferab- 
ly alkali-proof colors, are then 
added in proportion by volume 
of about one to three or four 
and thoroughly incorporated by 
stirring, more magnesium chlor- 
ide solution being added to keep 
the mixture like cream. These 
separately colored very fluid 
portions are then left quiescent 
for three to four hours or until 
the mixture will barely slide 
from a spoon. In this condition, 
the colored masses will not in- 
termingle when brought into 
conjunction, and they are then 


: ‘piled in alternate layers on a 
his U.S. P. 1,638,821; Aug. 16, 
1927. f 


platter or glass, shaking or rap- 
support to produce 


This mass is now allowed to 


‘remain quiescent for a period 


xf from four to six hours, or un- 


j il the surface seems hard and 


nworkable to the touch. The 
whole mass is now forceably re- 
10oved by squeezing and knead- 
ng and rendered it plastic like 


modelling clay. The manner of 
kneading will determine to a 
large extent the character of the 
veining in the finished product. 
If the mass has stood too long 
and tends to crack and crumble, 
the moistening of the harder 
portions with magnesium chlor- 
ide solution will soon render the 
entire mass pliable. 

This mass is then molded 
about a mandrel of the desired 
shape and size and let it stand 
for from one to ten hours when 
it can be turned in a lathe by 
using a sheet metal form, cor- 
responding to the longitudinal 
cross section of the finished vase. 
The surface may be moistened 
if necessary, from time to time, 
during the turning process. 


Starch—Sulphur 
Plastics 


(Continued from page 389) 


sible the removal of the molded 
article while it is still fairly hot. 
This enables the pressing opera- 
tion to be carried on rapidly 
without the necessity of cooling 
the mold before removal of the 
plastic article. 

The invention therefore com- 
prises molded articles made from 
cassava starch, a resin and a 
finely-divided extending agent 
and the process _ specifically 
adaptable to a molding composi- 
tion containing water is that of 
carrying out hot pressing under 
conditions which allow of the 
escape of steam, whereby fur- 
ther drying out in the mold oc- 
curs and hardening takes place 
sufficiently to enable the with- 
drawal from the mold of a mold- 
ed article, which, although hot, 
is not readily deformed by the 
handling which necessarily en- 
sues. 
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British Resinoid Researches 
1926-7 


By A. C. Blackall 
British Correspondent of Plastics 


The Report of the Committee 
of the British Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search for the year 1926-27 was 
recently published by H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office in London. The 
report, as usual, contains a sum- 
mary of the work carried out 
by the various research reor- 
ganizations of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search during the year and the 
following mention is given to 
synthetic resins :— 

“Resins have been obtained 
by alkaline treatment utilizing a 
special controlling procedure. 
Special purification processes 
have been applied to such resins. 
They were then made into mold- 
ing compositions with wood and 
other inert substances and the 
physical properties of the mold- 
ings examined. A process for 
removing the volatile matter by 
means of alcohol vapor has been 
protected by patent, to which 
the attention of firms likely to 
be interested has been drawn.” 


RECENT BOOKS 


(Continued from page 387) 


“Synthetic Resins”, the book contains 
considerable valuable and interesting 
data in this field, and should prove 
acceptable to those who can under- 
stand technical German. The book is 
obtainable from Julius Springer, Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, Berlin W-9, Ger- 
many. 


A New Chemical Encyclopedia 


CHEMICAL ENCYLCLOPAEDIA. 
An Epitomized Digest of Chemistry 
and Its Industrial Applications, by 
C. T. Kingzett, F. I. C., F. C. S. 4th 
Edition. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York. 1928. 807 pages. $10.00 
From personal observation we are 

well aware of the difficulty that be- 

sets the business executive and editor- 
ial writer when there is quick need 
of some essentia] information relative 
to the ever growing field of modern 
applied chemistry. The literature of 
this art and science has grown at 
such an astounding rate that text 
books that were considered standards 












French Hydraulic Machinery 


Die Sinking Presses 
up to 2000 tons 
Capacity 





Hardened Steel Faces. Strong 
and Rigid Construction. 


Write for catalogs. 





We build all types of hydraulic presses for the molding 
industries—hot plate presses with drilled steel or cast hot 
plates, semi-automatic molding presses, etc. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 
New York Cleveland Chicago 





























S O SOU THWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


fitted with 
STEEL PLATENS 
make the best products 











We Have a Press 
Exactly Suited 
To Your Work 














HYDRAULIC PUMPS 





ACCUMULATORS 
VALVES, FITTINGS 
600 Ton 5 opening Steam Platen PIPE, ETC. 
Press with Steel Platens and 
Hydraulic Elevator ESTABLISHED 1836 


SOUTHWARK 


FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 
400 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Akron, 0. Chicago, Ill. 
100 E. South St. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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UMBLING 


A NEW TUMBLING METHOD 


FOR 


ZY LONITE PYROXYLIN 
CASEIN BAKELITE 
HORN 


This Method eliminates buffing cost. 
There is no rubbing or tripoli polishing necessary before or 
after tumbling. 


A brilliant and lasting finish is applied to each piece, equal if 
not superior, to results obtained from present methods of hand 
polishing. 

Your finishing costs can be materially reduced by this revolu- 
tionary method of tumbling your parts. 

We will gladly tumble samples without cost. 


METHODS, EQUIPMENT, FORMULAS 





















CONSULTING OPERATIVE 
Rudolph R. Stebel 
449 CUTLER BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Complete Plant 
For Sale! 


Perfectly equipped to produce 6600 pounds high 
grade Casein Plastics per day 
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All modern machinery. 


For details address 


HEINRICH PREHN 


GERMAN CORRESPONDENT OF PLASTICS 


P. O. Box 58 
Naumburg—Saale Germany 





ees seems 


or Office of Plastics, 114 East 32nd St., 
New York City 
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PLASTICS 


but a few years ago are already virtu- 
ally obsolete. Only a few compre- 
hensive chemical dictionaries exist. 
The really good ones are entirely too 
large, expensive and cumbersome, so 
that they are unavailable for rapid 
desk reference. The smaller so-called 
“chemical dictionaries”, on the other 
hand, are too condensed and in most 
cases do not contain further refer- 
ences or “leads” that will enable the 
user to glean further information rel- 
ative to the article or subject in which 
he may be interested at the time. 

The recent appearance of Kingzett’s 
“Chemical Encylclopaedia” appears 
to fill a long-felt and urgent need, 
and practically for the first time 
makes available within a single cover 
a wealth of practical chemical infor- 
mation all arranged in strictly alpha- 
betic order—a great advantage to one 
not technically trained! 


Arrangement 


Under each heading or entry there 
is given more than a mere definition, 
all the essential data as well as refer- 
ences to the literature of the product 
being included as well. This is a dis- 
tinct and valuable departure from or- 
dinary dictionary practice. As the 
book was written in England and evi- 
dently intended for British readers, 
the references are mostly to publica. 
tions available in England, such as 
British Chemical Abstracts, Chemical 
News, Chemical Age (London), Chem- 
ical Trade Journal, Industrial Chem- 
ist, Journal of the Chemical Society, 
etc., although the Journal of the 
Amercan Chemical Society is included. 

Every executive of a concern at all 
interested in products in the produc- 
tion of which chemistry plays a part 
(and that includes, today, practically 
every plastic product) could find much 
valuable information in this new work. 
For example the heading “Cellulose” 
covers about three pages, and closes 
with references to standard books and 
a number of periodical articles. A 
further valuable feature is the list- 
ing of quite a few materials under 
their Trade-Mark or Trade Name, as 
for instance Bakelite (p. 59-60), Gala- 
lith (p. 306), Glyptal (p. 334) ete. 
Under the item of “Gums and Resins” 
all of the known resins are alphabeti- 
cally catalogued and described. 

A careful perusal of the work shows 
that great pains have been taken with 
it in order to insure accuracy as well 
as good appearance. It will undoubt- 
edly find its way to the desk as well 
as the libraries of most chemists and 
those engaged in technological pur- 
suits. 
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PLASTICS 
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Mirrors of 
the Better Kind 
for 
Fabricators 
of 
Celluloid 


Toiletware 


We Specialize in 
French Mirror Plates 


Tassi Bros. 





525-531 W. 24th St. 
New York City 

















Accessories 


For Toilet Articles 





FOR SALE 
UP-TO-DATE MOLDING 
PLANT 
Highest grade equipment. 
Ample Floor Space 
Two Room Division 
Finest Shipping Facilities 


Write Box 64, PLASTICS 
114 E. 32 St., N. Y. C. 








Wanted To Purchase 


SYLBE & PONDORF 
BLANK CUTTING MACHINE 
“VERTIKAL” 


Write giving full particulars. 
CANADIAN BUTTONS LTD. 
2091 Beaudry St. 
Montreal, Can. 








WANTED 
A specialist who has a technical, 
selling or trade experience in 
the plastics field wishing a per- 
manent connection with a mer- 
chandising organization as 
writer and lay-out man. Write 
giving full details as to experi- 
ence, etc., Box 99, Plastics, 114 








E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 





Printing on Celluloid 


(Continued from page 382) 


smoothing process they will be 
found to be flat and unwrinkled 
and ready for use. Subjecting 
the sheets to this smoothing 
process does not affect the per- 
manency of the colors, either to 
increase their permanency or to 
diminish it, the colors having 
been made indelible, by the pre- 
vious operation of first laying 
the color on by the pressure and 
afterward rendering them fast 
by subjecting them to the steam- 
heat. 

“The sheets printed with 
colored patterns by my process 
are rendered so indelible as not 


only to resist the action of water 
but also of perspiration, alcohol, 
and even the scouring action of 
sapolio or sand and water. They 
therefore are peculiarly adapted 
for the manufacture of collars, 
cuffs, shirt-bosoms, and other 
articles which require frequent 
washing.” 


Roehm’s 1905 Method 


Twenty three years ago, June 
6, 1905, one oi the patents own- 
ed by Whitehead & Hoag Co., of 
Newark, N. J., was issued on an 
application of Richard E. Roehm. 








will quarantee 
approval of® 


your Product 


Standard Minor 


1- 157_ HARRISON STREET 
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This was 791503, and was based 
on the idea of rendering the 
pyroxylin porous and plastic so 
that it could be printed upon, 
following which the sheets were 
subjected to great pressure 
under heat. Incidentally it 
might be mentioned that this 
company became one of the larg- 
est and most successful decor- 
ators of celluloid in the world, 
and is still one of the leading 
producers of celluloid advertis- 
ing signs, badges, the familiar 
“campaign buttons” and the like, 
with a huge modern well equip- 
ped plant in Newark, N. J. Ac- 
cording to this particular proc- 
ess, Mr. Roehm stated that 

“IT have found by long and re- 
peated experiments that in order 
to give permanency to the ink 
it is necessary to first prepare 
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ESSENCE 


Super Quality Pigment 


Paste 
Lacquer 


or 


Solvents 





Our Chemical Department Specializes in Creating 


The Finest Essence 














STANDARDIZED 











Samples forwarded on request. 


Or 


Send your Articles to us and our 
Chemical Dept. will produce the 
required finish and formulae 


for you. 








Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 
Manufacturers of Richelieu Pearls 
220 Twenty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Display Offices 
389 5th Ave., New York---804 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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PLASTICS 


the material to be printed upon, 
so that it will receive the ink 
and at the same time avoid 
spreading. I have also found that 
after the printing has been done 
some means must be provided 
for protecting the ink. 


Chemicals Used 


“In preparing the sheets I 
momentarily saturate them with 
a solution which acts chemically 
upon the ingredients in the 
pyroxylin material to disinte- 
grate or dissolve the surface of 
the sheet to a limited extent, 
which renders said surface plas- 
tic and somewhat porous to re- 
ceive the ink. I do not limit my- 
self to any particular solution 
or chemical which will produce 
this plastic coating, as it will be 
evident that various solutions 
will produce the same results, 
such as amy! acetate. After this 
coating has dried I then pass the 
sheets through rollers upon 
which is applied an adhesive so- 
lution. This gives an additional 
body to the porous surface 
formed as above recited and 
upon which the ink is placed 
during the process of printing, 
the ink sinking through the 
porous surface to the main body 
of the sheet. After the printing 
has been done and the ink dried 
upon the sheets I place them, 
preferably, between sheets of 
metal, making as many layers 
as I have room for in the press, 
which is especially constructed 
for this purpose. I then place 
them in a steam-press, in which 
great pressure is brought to 
bear upon the ink, and this, to- 
gether with the heat caused by 
the steam-chamber, forces the 
ink into the surface, while in its 
plastic state. When this is com- 
plete, I turn the steam off the 
chamber in the press and pass 
cold water through the cham- 
ber, so as to chill the printed 
sheets still under pressure. The 
chilling of the sheets at the end 
of the process causes the sheets 
to lie smooth and flat and re- 
turns them to the condition in 
which they were before the 
process is begun.” 
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MOLDED PRODUCTS 


use and 


merchandising of all manner of molded parts 
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Who Buys Molded Parts? 


This article attempts to answer the 
above question in some small degree 


HE interest in the use of 

molding materials is so wide 
spread that it might properly be 
said to cover the entire in- 
dustrial field. The reasons why 
this is so are almost as varied 
as the uses to which plastics are 
put. The basic reasons however 
can be covered by one sentence. 
Increased sales and _ reduced 
manufacturing costs. This is the 
end to which every manufactur- 
er is striving. How well molded 
products is able to solve some or 
all of these problems is illustrat- 
ed by the way in which they are 
taking the place of other ma- 
terials. 


Plastics Subscribers 


The question is sometimes 
asked by the ordinary layman, 
“Who uses molded products”. 
The question could better be put 
“Who does not use molded pro- 
ducts”. Taking the list of sub- 
Scribers to our publication 
Plastics, as a guide, the interest 





By J. A. Maguire 


in molded products covers al- 
most the entire industrial field. 
Indeed it would not be any 
stretching of the facts to say 
that the entire industrial field is 
interested either directly or in- 
directly. 


Types of Users 


Industrial concerns from the 
very largest on down to the 
little shop employing only one 
or two people are on our list of 
subscribers. It is read by the 
research men of the giant auto- 
mobile companies on the one 
hand, and by the manufacturer 
of hair pins on the other. Makers 
of telephones and makers of 
dentist drills alike, prove their 
interest in molded parts by their 
interest in Plastics. 


Some idea of the widespread 
interest in plastic materials may 
be had by looking over the list 
shown below which covers by no 
means all the lines who read 
this publication but is merely 





picked at random from our list 
of readers. 
Manufacturers of — 
Automobiles, passenger and 
trucks, 
Toilet seats, 
Cigar & Cigarette holders, 
Soda water apparatus, 
Chairs, dentist, barbers, 
etc., 
Firearms, 
Push buttons, 
Radio sets, 
Stoves and ranges, 
Electrical & Radio supplies, 
Receptacles & Sockets, 
Telephones, 
Toilet articles, 
Vacuum cleaners, 
Vibrators, 
Tooth brush, 
Refrigerators, 
Clothes washing machines, 
Cooking utensils, 
Dishwashers, 
Fans & motors, 
Farm equipment, 
Store fixtures, 
Heaters, water etc.., 
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Molded Bakelite-Micarta pro- 
peller. Showing size possible to 
obtain in molded parts. 


Battery holders, 
Pressing irons, 
Locomotives, 

Marine apparatus, 
Musical instruments, 
Cameras, 

Billliard & pool tables, 
Buttons, 

Cutlery, 

Dental Supplies, 
Fountain Pens, 
Surgical trusses, 
Pianos, 

Music rolls, 

Eye glasses & goggles, 
Fishing reels, 
Sporting goods, 
Pipes-smoking, 
Advertising novelties, 
Office supplies, 

Boots and shoes, 


It is possible to carry this list 
on almost indefinitely. However 
taking the list at random we get 
some small idea of the varied 
uses to which molded parts and 
plastics in general is put. In 
the case of the automobile con- 
cerns, the uses to which molded 
products are put seems endless. 
Ignition system parts, timing 
gears, door. handles, cigar 
lighters, gear shift balls, etc. 
Various reasons can be given for 
the use of plastics for each of the 
uses given. For instance in the 
case of the phenolic laminated 
gears in the timing apparatus 
of autos. These are used pri- 
marily for the reason that they 
do not make the noisé made by 
metal gears. They are as strong 





if not stronger than metal and 
in addition do not have the 
tendency to make a noise like a 
coffee mill after being worn 
down a trifle. 

In the electrical supply field 
molded parts have been in use 
for some time for various pur- 
poses such as sockets extention 
plugs and the like. Some time 
ago the production manager of 
a large firm that was producing 
electrical fixtures, particularly 
floor lamps and similar articles, 
was faced with the problem of 
deciding upon the material to 
be used in making a new line of 
lamps that had been designed 
by their staff of creative artists. 

The material which they had 
always used for this purpose was 





A selection of pyroxylin plastic parts 
used in office machinery. 
(Photo from articles supplied by 
Celluloid Corporation) 


metal, and this was the type of 
material used by all their com- 
petitors. The production man- 
ager had heard of lamps, parti- 
cularly smaller ones, that had 
been made from molded ma- 
terials, but the problem of mold- 
ing a large floor lamp support 
was one that he could not solve 
for himself. There was a con- 
ference called in the organiza- 
tion and the plan was evolved of 
making the lamp base in sec- 
tions, each of which would be 
made separately, and_ then 
fastened together. 


Completely Molded 


There was nothing very new 
or startling about this idea as 
brass chandeliers had _ been 
built in this manner for years, 
but in that case there had always 
been a concealed metal pipe, so 
that most of the fixture had been 
purely camouflage. However in 
making the new lamp stand from 
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molding materials, it was found 
possible, due to the accuracy 
with which the material could 
be shaped, to mold threads on 
the various sections and 
semble the entire lamp base by 
screwing the various parts to- 
gether. 

By a suitable choice of sec- 
tions, many different styles 
could be built up, an fact it was 
found possible to use some of 
these sections for table lamps as 
well. 


as- 


Labor Saving 

Take the case of the manu- 
facturer of electrical apparatus 
who was about to turn out a new 
high grade pressing iron. This 
firm’s experience was related in 
a late issuc of Plastics. They 
wanted a handle that would 
stand up under hard usage and 
still retain its finish. The 
handle must also hold a three 
heat rheostat switch. Any other 
material than a molded job 
would have entailed an endless 
amount of labor and machin- 
ing. This firm had used molded 
parts in the past and were 
familiar with the characteristics 
of the material and knew what 
to expect. The result was an- 
other job for the molder. 

The soda fountain trade has 
in the past three years become 





Bottle top of molded phenol resinoid. 
(Photo courtesy Woodworth Inc. 
New York). 


(Continued to page 413) 
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A New Plastic Material 


This new material is made in wonderful color 
combinations and should find a large market 


The phenolic resinoid group 
of molding powders are well 
known and their working quali- 
ties familiar to most of the 
manufacturing companies using 
plastics. When one thinks of 
phenolic compounds, one thinks 
of a molding powder that when 
subjected to heat and pressure 
can be molded into a permanent 
shape which has high heat re- 
sistance, low water absorption, 
low dielectric loss, is insoluble 
in acids or solvents and a num- 
ber of other advantages. 

The past six months has seen 
a new product go on the Amer- 
ican market, known as Catalin. 
This material is classed in with 
the phenolic resinoid group, but 
unlike the other resins it is not 
furnished in the form of pow- 
der to be molded, but is sold in 
the form of blocks, rods, sheets 
or special forms. 


Readily Machined 


This material unlike the other 
resinoids lends itself readily to 
machining. It can be turned on 
a lathe worked on a milling ma- 
chine, blanked out of the sheet 
and has working qualities some- 
what similar to the pyroxylin 
plastic materials. Combined 
with these working qualities it 
is practically fireproof, is odor- 
less, and being non-hydroscopic 
will not absorb moisture. 

Like the other phenolic mate- 
rials it is not affected by acids 
or any of the ordinary solvents. 
The only thing that seems to af- 
fect it in any way is a concen- 
trated solution of strong alka- 
lies, such as lye. 

Catalin has a tensile strength 
of 8260 lbs. per square inch. 
Specific gravity of 1.284 in green 
white color and 1.12 in transpar- 
ent amber. 





HIS new member of the 

plastics field has a wide 
range of possibilities. Its 
color range is almost un- 
limited, it is readily worked 
on milling machines or 
lathes and in addition to 
this has some of the quali- 
ties found in the phenolic 
group, such as the non- 
hurning feature. This 
feature will no doubt ap- 
peal to many manufactur- 
ers that for one reason or 
another have found it im- 
possible to make use of 
some of the older plastic 
materials. 











So much for the material from 
a working standpoint. From 
the standpoint of color it is a 
revelation. The colors obtain- 
able in this material are prac- 
tically endless. All the ordinary 
colors can be gotten in opaque. 
In translucent shades they have 
turned out some marvelous imi- 
tations of marble, onyx, quartz, 
etc. In these colors particularly 
this material has to be seen to 
be appreciated. It has a depth 
of color texture that is almost 
unbelievable, this factor is well 
illustrated in a sample of rose 
quartz seen by the writer. 


Potential Market 


Although only on the market 
for some six months this new- 
comer in the plastic field is meet- 
ing with wonderful success. It 
has found its way into a number 
of novelties, such as shaving 
brush handles, poker chip sets 
etc. It is also being sold to the 
clock trade for small mantle and 





desk clock cases. For this pur- 
pose the manufacturers furnish 
the material in special molded 
shapes in lengths long enough to 
produce several clocks. The 
fabricator saws these lengths 
off to the desired size, finishing 
the job on a buffing wheel. 


Automotive Field 


One of the large automobile 
companies has standardized on 
this material for use on one of 
their new models. The instru- 
ment panels, gear shift balls 
and dome light are all made of 
Catalin. 

There is no doubt that more 
will be learned of this material 
as time goes on. And like other 
members of the plastic family 
it will drop into its place in the 
industrial field. All its other 
qualities combined with its 
workability and an unlimited 
color range assures it of this. 





General Plastics, Inc. Increases 
Staff 


Mr. C. F. Landsheft has been 
appointed as head of the Devel- 
opment Laboratories of General 
Plastics. Mr. Landsheft was 
formerly Chemical Engineer in 
charge of Hot Molding Mixture 
Development of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. G. M. Loomis joined the 
General Plastics organization 
June 16th as Plant Engineer and 
will have supervision of Main- 
tenance and Construction. 





Story on Molded 
Wall Plate in 
an Early Issue 
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Color In Electric 
Iron Handles 


Well known merchandiser makes use of colored 
phenolic resinoid moldings to dress up this article 


OLOR sells! Even at the risk 

of seeming tiresome we want 
to restate this well known fact. 
The buying public no doubt is 
peculiar in its likes and dislikes, 
however the wise manufacturer 
and merchandizer takes advan- 
tage of conditions as they are 
instead of trying to change 


them. Today the public de- 
mands color in the articles it 
purchases. This applies not 


only to items in which one would 
ordinarily expect color but also 
to articles that would appear to 
have only a utilitarian purpose. 
Color Demand 

In the modern home the vogue 
seems to be to have the furnish- 
ings match up as to color. In 
kitchen furniture the displays of 
some of the larger merchandiz- 
ers show gas ranges, refrigera- 
tors, kitchen cabinets, etc., all 


in the same color shade. This 
type of house furnishings is out- 
selling the older types of na- 
tural wood colors to a large de- 
gree. 


Contrast 


Take the same item, a gas 
range for instance, make one in 
the old style with black han- 
dles on the oven doors and gas 
cocks, with the stove proper in 
either black or white enamel. 
Take the same stove and have 
it enameled with one of the pas- 
tel shades, have the oven han- 
dles and gas cocks made of color- 
ed casein or phenolic molded 
compound and see the results on 
the sales of the two stoves. 


Taking advantage of this de- 
mand for color in the merchan- 
dizing field one of the greatest 
organizations of its kind, R. H. 
Macy & Co., of New York whose 





merchandize turnover runs into 
millions of dollars yearly have 
recently placed on sale a new 
electric iron. This iron is known 
as the Red Star. The name is 
derived from the fact that the 
handle of the iron is made of 
molded phenolic resinoid of a 
bright red shade. Not only the 
handle but also the wiring con- 
nections and plug are of the 
same color. 


Other Advantages 


Even if the handle had no 
other advantage than its color 
it would outsell the same iron 
with an ordinary black wooden 
handle. However those who 
have used molding materials for 
iron handles know that it has a 
number of advantages besides 
its color. The insulating value 
of the phenolic resinoid molded 


(Continued to page 413) 
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This Mass Production 
Means Lower Costs 





This trained operator molds 
thousands of intricate 
pieces every day. Hundreds 
of such operators are needed 
to meet the demand for G-E 
. Textolite Molded 


The facilities of G-E molding plants, 
which have produced millions of 
Textolite Molded parts for use in 
G-E products, are now available to 
the entire industry. 


Careful research, the jbest of mate- 
rials, and skilled design combine to 
produce superior molded parts at low 
cost. Five years of experience, in which 
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G-E made more than 375,000,000 
pieces, have brought production 
methods to highest efficiency. The 
resources of General Electric make 
these plants a dependable source of 
a high-grade product. 


If you need custom-molded parts of 
proved reliability and economy, 
telephone your nearest G-E office. 
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A production aisle in 
the hot-molded de- 
partment. Note that 
the most modern 
equipment is used to 
decrease manufactur- 
ing costs by scientific 
mass production 


An aisle in the cleaning 
department. After 
cleaning, the beautiful 
polished piecesare 
ready for packing 











PF lextolite Molded 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, _N. Y¥-.. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Beauty Parlor For Commercial 


Articles 


The custom molder fills the place of 
beauty expert for the manufacturer 


ORE attention is being 

paid to the general ap- 
pearance of ordinary articles of 
commerce today than ever be- 
fore in the history of industry. 
This applies not only to the 
articles themselves but also to 
the containers in which they are 
sold over the counter to the 
ultimate consumer. Dress up! 
Beautify! Improve appearance! 
These are the slogans of business 
today. The firm that does not 
realize the value of good ap- 
pearance in their merchandize 
in making sales is the same 
firm that seems to be unable to 
explain why their sales are fall- 
ing off. 

Feminine Influence 


Some experts tell us the 
reason for all this demand for 
beauty of form and color in 
merchandize is due to feminine 
influence. We are told that 
women influence either directly 
or indirectly over 80% of all 
the purchases made. That 
women themselves place a high 
value on their own personal ap- 
pearance goes without argu- 
ment. Should anyone care to 
dispute this fact, let them take 
into account the amount of 
money spent yearly on cosmetics 





Pearl pyroxylin-sided drum, one of 

the instruments used by Paul White- 

man’s orchestra and made by the 

Leedy Manufacturing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 


By J. A. Maguire 


of various sorts and in “beauty 
parlors.” 

The wise manufacturer will 
adapt his product to this trend. 
He will have to either dress up 
his products and containers him- 
self, or better still, take them to 

















Office clock with case molded in one 
operation from phenol resinoid. 


a beauty specialist. Some manu- 
facturers have already solved 
their problems by the use of one 
of the three groups of plastics, 
Phenolic resinoid, Pyroxylin 
plastics or Casein. Others are 
daily bringing their problems 
to the custom molders or fabri- 
cators of one of these products. 
They have found a “beauty 
shop” for industrial products. 

Like all other beauty shops, 
this industry is not an infallable 
aid to improvement. It is not 
a “cure all’. However the 
manufacturer who wishes to 
make use of any of the plastic 
group of materials in his article, 
can readily find out just what 
value it would have for him, by 
calling in any reliable custom 
molder or fabricator. 


Proper Advice 

If molding materials will not 
prove of any particular value to 
the article in question and man- 
ufacturer may be sure that the 
molder or fabricator will not 
press its use. The reason for 
this attitude on the part of the 
custom molder is that it is good 
business for all concerned. It 


takes up too much of the mold- 
ers’ time getting tooled up for 
the job to waste any time ona 
job that will not give him volumn 
production. Why should he 
waste his valuable time and ef- 
fort for nothing? His profit is 
made on production and not on 
tools and molds. 

Therefore the manufacturer 
who brings his product to this 
particular type of “beauty 
parlor” can depend on getting 
not only expert, but interested 
advice. 

Case In Point 

One of the outstanding in- 
stances where the modern manu- 
facturer solved his problem by 
the use of plastics is the case of 
the fountain pen industry. A 
few years back practically all 
fountain pens were made of 
sombre black rubber. Some of 
the leading manufacturers of 
pens saw the value of getting 
color into their product. They 
turned to the pyroxylin industry 
for help. Today at least 80% 
if not more of the pens in this 


(Continued to page 402) 














A desk cigar-lighter with molded 
body. (Jllustration courtesy Bake- 
lite Corporation). 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Siemon Company are exclusive moulders of Shellac compo- 
sitions and compositions made from other natural gums. That 
other compounds are replacing this old material is a misconcep- 
tion as evidenced by the crowded condition of our Tool Room due 
to dies required for new work—articles which we have never 
made before. Automatic equipment, modern in every way, en- 
ables us to quote prices far below any other compound. 


HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK 


The Specialty Insulation Manufacturing Company are moulders 
of Colasta which is useable for all purposes and is a synthetic 
compound that is unequaled for moulding purposes particularly 
on account of its uniformity and its unusual physical character- 
istics. The Specialty plant with their own automatic presses 
made in their machine shop are especially equipped to quote inter- 
esting prices on volume moulding. 


WATERTOWN, CONN. 


The Watertown Manufacturing Company are manufacturers of KS 
both natural gum compositions and so-called phenolic synthetic A 
compounds. They have a spacious modern plant making a large = 
variety of moulded articles as used for the druggists—sundries, : 
sporting goods, smoker’s outfits, automobile, electrical users, and re 
other branches of business too numerous to mention. a 
This plant has also absorbed the American Composition Company % 
which was formerly located at Newark, New Jersey. = 
HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK < 
The Colasta Company inventors and manufacturers of the 
patented and perfected moulding compound of many character- : 

istics is daily increasing its field of usefulness. 
USE SIEMON PARTS i 
The Siemon Famil y : 
The Siemon Company The Watertown Manufacturing Co. The Celasta Company is 
Bridgeport, Conn. Watertown, Conn. Hoosick Falls, New York A 
The American Composition Co. The Spevialty Insulation Mfg. Co. = 
Watertown, Conn. Hoosick Falls, New York ; 
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Molded fittings on a mechanically refrigerated fountain. 


country are made of pyroxylin. 
The color range is endless. And 
the main point from the maker’s 
standpoint there are more pens 
being sold. Beauty was the 
first consideration but there 
have also been compensations 
from a manufacturing stand- 
point as well. 
Casein Uses 

Casein has also been a big 
factor in helping the manu- 
facturer and merchant increase 
their sales by the help of color. 
This plastic not only has found 
its way into such articles as 
rouge and lip stick boxes, and 
novelty jewelry. It is now in 
use in numberless house-hold 
articles such as table-ware hand- 
les, gas cock handles for the gas 
stove as well as handles for the 
oven doors. Handles for pots, 
pans, percolators and numbers 
of other uses. 

Lamp Shades 

It has recently been used in 
the manufacture of lamp shades. 
In delicate opalescent colors dec- 
orated with surface designs 


these lamp shades present a 
beautiful appearance. They also 
have the additional advantage 
of being far from as fragile as 
glass. 

The phenolic resinoid group 





Casein used in bright 


colors for cooking 


utensils handles. 








of plastics have contributed their 
share to the general trend not 
only in the color that they have 
brought to the articles made, 
but also in the ease with which 
they can be molded into intri- 
cate forms without additional 
machining. Where mass pro- 
duction will permit the use of 
this material through the fact 





Odd type loud speaker molded from 
Bakelite. 
that dies can be charged off, all 
sorts of intricate and beautiful 
articles can be turned out with- 
out any out-lay of additional 
labor. 
Color Range 

The average person has the 
idea that the phenolic resins can 
only be furnished in black or 
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brown. However the present 
range of colors obtainable in this 
material will satisfy the most 
exacting tastes. 

Added to the old group of 
phenolic compounds there is the 
new material known as Catalin 
which has only been on the 
market for about six months in 
this country. This is a phenolic 
base material that has a range 
of colors equal to any of the older 
plastics. This material instead 
of being furnished in powder 
form to the molder is made up 
in sheets, and rods. All the 
various colors are reproduced as 
well as the various mottles such 
as jade, horn, marble, quartz 
etc. 


Each of the plastics group has 
its own appeal to the manu- 
facturer in addition to its color 
range. It may be that the man- 
ufacturer will be more interest- 
ed in a molding material that 
will come from the mold in its 
finished form without any ad- 
dition labor for finishing. It 
may be that he will want to 
machine the article on his pre- 
sent equipment. No matter how 
the material is to be used there 
is some where in the field a 
material that will fill the de- 
mand for color with workability. 

There is a product somewhere 
in the plastic family that will 
be of use to most of the manu- 
facturers in dressing up their 
product for the market. And 
then starts the endless chain. A 
better looking product means 
more sales, more sales means 
more production, more produc- 
tion means lower overhead and 
costs, which reflects itself in the 
balance sheet at the end of the 
year. 
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PLASTIC MOLDING 


Hill 
Hitt 






















F YOUR JOB is one 
that requires expert 
craftsmanship, if your 
molded parts must be per- 
fectly made and finished to 


HH] Bakelite Motion ; 
HH Picture Camera the highest degree of accur- 
| Box, moulded by 


Shaw acy, it will pay you to con- 





sult Shaw. 








In other words, if your first 
consideration is to pro- 
cure quality molding you 


need a quality molder. 


























Producers ot the finest in mould- 


ed parts for thirty-five years. 


SHAW INSULATOR CO. | 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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ACTORIES are having to 


provide parking grounds 
for their workmen’s cars. De- 
partment stores are building 


parking garages for the work- 
men’s wives who are their cus- 
tomers. 

Union wages are up 259.6 per 
cent since before the War. R. 
H. Macy has just reported the 
close to the biggest quarter in 
its history. 

But stockholders are shaking 
their heads in bewilderment. 
Dividends are dividing instead 
of multiplying. Prosperity ? 
Yes, says Wall Street; but a 
profitless prosperity! 

What is to be done? 


Reprint from Advertising & Selling, May 30, 1928 Is:ue 


“$20,000 Industrial Plastic Ads 
Start 840 Manufacturers 


Thinking” 


Some Universal Advertising Principles Are Discovered in 
the Contemporary Trade Press 


On one hand are high wages. 
On the other, low prices. Breath- 
less, between them, are squeez- 
ed profits. 

To relieve the pressure, one of 
two things is necessary: 

1. Cut wages. 

2. Lower costs. 

Cut wages would disseminate 
the vast national market of 
wage earners. Inevitable, then, 
is the old problem, lower costs. 

Every manufacturer’ today, 
subordinate to his own pocket- 
book or his stockholders’, has 
that one thought ever present in 
mind; how to eut production 
costs. 

Each ring of the telephone, 

each visitor’s 
-ard, each 









And a tool has 
touched it 





In seancnine for the most attractive 
and durable material for their new 


newspaper or 
magazine  ar- 
ticle or adver- 
tisement is 
greeted with 


not 















































































artlarm cases, The New Haven Clock 


pany hes recently added seven other 
styles to this line. 

Many mgnufacturers and molders 
have endorsed Durez as the most sat- 
isfactory molding compound which 
they have ever used. Not only are they 
making much more ettrective prod- 
wets with Durez, but they are making 
them in « single operstion. Durez re- 
quires no tooling no bufbng or appl- 
cation of finishing coats. A Durez part 
fees from mold to market without « 
tool touching ut. 

Durez is remarkably quick - fusing 
end hardening. This means rapid as 
well as coonomic production. Also, 
this plastic enhances sales possibili- 
tes by greatly improving « product's 
appesrance. 

Let us aid you in determining the 
most desirable application of Durez 
in your manufacturing processes, Our 
laborstory and the services of our 
engineers are at your disposal at ali 
tumes. 

General Plastics, Incorporated, 31 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New 
York. Also New York City, Hart- 
ford, Chicago, Sen Francisco. 


DURES 


Send for this 
interesting booklet 











that insistent 
3 ube onscious 
question 

“Will this mes- 
sage help me 
cut my costs?” 

The engineer 
is king, today. 

He has ac- 
comp!is hed 
wonders great- 
er than the 
seven of an- 
cient fame. 

To thease tre- 
mendous and 
fascinating 
problems o f 


mass. produc- 
tion, General 
Plastics, Inc., 


of North Tona- 
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wanda, New York, has applied 
itself. Capable engineers in the 
Tonawanda laboratories, near 
Buffalo, a very few years ago, 
developed a new chemical com- 
pound. Plastic in substance, it 
could be molded into an infinite 
variety of shapes and articles. 

Durez, it was called, because, 
unlike the ordinary plastic, the 
finished article was ready after 
one single step, the molding. No 
hand or machine tooling was 
necessary; no burnishing, buf- 
fing, or finishing of any kind. 
This chemical composition was 
so clever that, upon extraction 
from the mold, the article ap- 
peared smooth, lustrous, ap- 
petizing to the most discrimina- 
ting shopper. And the quality 
could be controlled to such a de- 
gree of uniformity that the mil- 
lionth mold could be depended 
upon to duplicate the first! 

Untold numbers of manufac- 
turing operations could be dis- 
pensed with. Mass production 
was efficiently coupled with 
beauty, simplicity and uniform- 
ity. What a find for harassed 
production cost chisellers! 

In analyzing their market, 
General Plastics, Inc., found that 
they could depend on less than 
200 existing customers, concerns 
equipped to do hot press mold- 
ing. And 75 per cent of these 
were only departments of large 
manufacturing concerns exten- 
sively engaged in the making of 
molded products. 

Supplying the routine needs 
of these organizations was ob- 
viously a limited job for a small 
sales organization. The out- 
standing merits of Durez would 

(Continued to page 406) 
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Scranton Parts 


Parts like the above in- 
sulator must be perfect to 
the hundredth part of an 
inch. 


Here is the largest plant 
of its kind, Scranton turns 
out millions of such parts 
in Phenolic, Bakelite or 
Lacanite. Each piece must 
pass a test of exact thor- 
oughness before it can 
leave Scranton’s plant. 





The Scranton Button Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Western Representative, Gordon D. Wilson New York Office, 50 Union Square ‘ 
645 Washington Boul., Chicago, III. Arthur Wiseburn, Manager The 4900 Euclid Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ohio Representative, J. E. Black & Co. 










































hold a steady business here, if a 
limited one. 

But why limit ourselves? ask- 
ed General Plastics, Inc Pro- 
duction managers making every 
product under the sun are look- 
ing for new ways to lower costs 
and reassure their stockholders. 
Why couldn’t the manufacturing 
efficiency of Durez be brought 
to save costs in other types of 
products where molding has 
heretofore been an unknown 
quantity? 

With its ability to become a 
ready-to-sell product in one op- 
eration, molding without furth- 
er finishing of any kind, Durez 
could well cut costs in the manu- 
facture of door knobs, utensil 
handles, vanity cases, radio 
parts, cosmetic tube caps or— 
clock cases! 


Which is what General Plas- 
tics, Inc., for one solid year told 
the industrial world through in- 
telligent, informative trade pa- 
per advertising. The idea took. 
Squibb and Barbasol engaged 
molders to make caps for all 
their tubes, specifying Durez. 

The New Haven Clock Com- 
pany had commercial meolders 
procure Durez and manufacture 
a new line of clock cases—so 











beautifully 
: sett . 

O made in the 
ne or a million one, economical 
* — 7 . 

without variation molding opera- 

tion that the 
meceneering themes ary oot line was named 
veing caps on paste 
See “Artlarm.” 
Teeping wrth the Squibb methose of Other manu- 
ne = 
un aan en Gaakods facturers in- 
air-tight —eliminating cork inserts. 
ale mmiecre vestigated 
be regarded as an out- . 
ee Shes Durez, revised 
Se rar Sapp AS oy ae manufacturing 
a ra eo eet dt processes to 

_Durez has « high physical and « 

Me Sse wn ce take advan- 
markable plastic, you can give your 

prodew beer wearing properies tage of the 
a economies of 

you ore s . 4 

mmol problem. lt tad yu this new sub- 
oratories are at service at all 

ag Me as stance. 

. joo Now N a t urally, 
the second 
year’s cam- 
paign wrote it- 
self. It was in 
the nature of 
a testimonial 
series. Each 
a dvertisement 

— dealt with 
some novel 


manufacturing use of Durez by 
some well known company. 

Identical layouts were used in 
each advertisement. At the left 
was reproduced a photograph of 
the Durez-made product. For 
a headline was stated some 
novel, technical production fact, 
peculiar to the Durez process, 
suggesting in each case that 
here was an answer to the eter- 
nal problem of lowering produc- 
tion costs. 

The copy began with a speci- 
fic account of how some famous 
company was using Durez in- 
stead of older processes. 

Two or three brief paragraphs 
described the most outstanding 
technical details of this new 
plastic compound; showed how 
expensive finishing processes 
could be entirely dispensed with ; 
how millions of copies could be 
completed uniformly and with 
absolute simplicity. 

A final sentence offered the 
services of the General Plastic 
engineers for perfecting more 
economical manufacturing meth- 
ods for all types of products 
through the use of Durez. 


To facilitate response, the 


specific offer of a pictured book- 
let was made in a box at the 
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bottom of each advertisement. 

An average of 60 to 75 book- 
let requests a month began to 
pour in after the appearance of 
each new advertisement in the 
series. About one in seven of 
these inquiries, it was found, 
was sufficiently “hot” to war- 
rant the preparation of immed- 
iate estimates by molding con- 
tractors to whom these leads 
were referred. 


ECONOMICS: Every manu- 
facturer interested in reducing 
production costs. 


MERCHANDISING: A new 
plastic compound capable of be- 
ing manufactured into a finish- 
ed article in a single step. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
tion costs. 


Lower produc- 


RHETORIC: Headline suggests 
“psychological” appeal by 
specific statement of some 
technical detail of the ““merchan- 
dising’” angle. Copy reflects 
prestige, interest and believa- 
bility through use of testimonal 
example. Text technical, speci- 
fic, descriptive. 


ART: Layout uniform in 
series. Beautifully reproduced 
photograph of product at left. 
Color-matching column of bold 
face type at right. Headline in 
lower case at top. Distinctive 
logotype at bottom. Large 
photograph of booklet and dis- 
played paragraph describing it 
and offer, at bottom. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
PropuctT: Plastic Compound 
SPACE: Full page 


MEDIA: Plastics & Moulded 
Products Magazine, Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Factory and 


Industrial Management, 
Electrical Record, Radio 
Engineering, Electrical 
Merchandising 
CIRCULATION: 90,157 
Cost: $20,000 annually 
INQUIRIES: 840 annually (ap- 
proximate) 


AUTHOR: N. W. Ayer & Son 
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Why Not? 


Under this head last month 
we ran a suggested use for 
pyroxylin plastic sheet stock. 
It is too early yet for us to 
learn whether this has proved to 
be of practical use or not. 

Color is entering into every- 
thing in the merchandizing 
field. Even casket manufactur- 
ers have used pearl pyroxylin 
sheeting for decorating coffins. 

One point at which we do not 
believe color has been featured 
enough up until the present, is 
in luggage. All sorts of 
leathers have been used, but 
colors seem to remain mostly 
either black or some shade of 
brown. 


Possible Use 


Why not a handle of one of 
the phenolic resinoid group of 
materials. .This handle could be 
molded into a convenient shape 
to fit the hand and the color 
could be of some bright or con- 
trasting shade. 


There might be some objec- 
tion on the score that the ma- 
terial lacks strength for this 
purpose. This could be obtained 
by a metal insert which could 
be used also to attach the handle 
to the bag. 

We believe that the smooth 
feel of a molded handle would 
be a welcome relief to the more 
or less rough leather grips now 
in use. 

In addition to the above, there 
has been shown lately in some of 
the smart shops, canes and 
umbrellas with handles of the 
Same color to match. This idea 
could be carried through by the 
luggage shop in having cane, 
umbrella and traveling bag 
handles all match for color to 
make a set. 





We would like to hear 
from the trade as to 
whether these sugges- 
tions are of value or 
not, 
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Kuhn & Jacob were 
chosen to mold the 
Rollmonica 





Front 
View of 


Rollmonica 





Rear 
View of 


Rollmonica 











Here was a proposition requiring all the skill of a master 
builder of molds; all the dexterity of an expert in the art 
of thermo-plastic molding; coupled with an organization 
equipped to deliver intricate jobs in great quantities on a 
scheduled time basis. 


KUHN & JACOB WERE CHOSEN TO 
MOLD THE ROLLMONICA. 


KUHN & JACOB 


MACHINE AND TOOL CO. 


Trenton New Jersey 
N. Y. office Arthur F. Jaeger 331 Madison Ave 
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Some Recent Comb Patents 
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Details regarding these patents were 
derived from patent office records 


HE homely articles of every- 

day life still seem to appeal 
to the genius of the inventor. 
The patent office is no longer 
flooded with the numbers of 
patents on non-refillable bottles 
as in former years for obvious 
reasons, but there are some 
articles which we can always 
count on to find in the patent 
gazette. Among these are count- 
less varieties of combs. Some of 
these patents appear to have 
little if any value from a com- 
mercial standpoint, however 
the writer recalls a case where 
a comb patent remained unused 
for a number of years and when 
bobbed hair came in style paid 
the inventor quite a nice sum 
in royalties. 


New Types 


In recent issues of the patent 
gazette there were several types 
of combs covered which we are 
reviewing more to show the 
trend of the inventors’ thoughts 
than for any practical value 
they may have at present. 
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FEB. FAI Figs 


Fige4. 
G. W. Hydorn’s Comb 





Patent number 1,663,632 was 
issued to George W. Hydorn of 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 27th, 
1928 covering a new type of 
barbers comb, shown in the il- 
lustration. The inventor calls 
attention to the fact that this 
comb is designed so that it will 
give the maximum of efficiency 
when used by a barber in cut- 
ting hair. 

Finger Rest 


The comb is provided with a 
finger rest which will eliminate 
the heretofore objectionable 
features of the comb teeth ir- 
ritating the forefinger of the 
barber when the comb is in use. 

Another object is to so con- 
struct a comb for barbers’ use 
to engage and cut the hair be- 
low the comb when used in con- 
nection with the comb for cut- 
ting hair, and still provide a 
comb that will not be cumber- 
some or hinder the barber in his 
work. 


Other Objects 


Another object is to provide ,; 


a comb for barbers use whereby 
the barber will be enabled to 
easily roll the comb in tapering 
the hair without hinderance or 
interference with the shears 
that the shears will not be likely 
when used in conjunction with 
the comb. 

Other objects, advantages and 
features of the invention may 
appear from the accompanying 
sketch. This sketch illustrates 
the invention in only one style 
that the inventor at present 
deems preferable. 

Figure 1 is a side view of the 
comb constructed in accordance 
with the invention. 


Figure 2 is a top view of the 
comb shown in Fig. 1, and as 
viewed from the left hand side 


of Fig. 1. 
Figure 3 is a bottom edge 
view of the comb as viewed 


from the right hand side of Fig. 
1. 
Figure 4 is a perspective view 
of a comb constructed in accord- 
ance with the invention. Parts 


are broken away to more clearly 
illustrate the construction. 

Figure 5 is an end view of 
the comb looking from the lower 
end of Fig. 4. 











Hutching’s Patent 


Another comb invention as 
shown in the second diagram is 
the one on which patent was is- 
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sued to H. H. Hutchings of New 
York City patent No. 1,665,134. 

This invention relates to a 
comb that will provide a means 
for the drying of hair by absorb- 
ing moisture in the hair when 
combed and adapted also to ap- 
ply oil or hair tonic to the hair. 

Details 

The nature of the invention 
and its advantages will appear 
as the description proceeds. Re- 
ferring to the sketch shown 
which is illustrative of one ex- 
ample of the invention. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of 
a comb with the invention em- 
bodied therein. 

Figure 2 is a cross section on 
the line 2-2 or Figure 1. 

Figure 3 is a cross section on 
line 3-3 of Figure 1. 

Figure 4 is a section similar 
to Figure 3 but omitting the 
absorbent element. 

In carrying this invention into 
practice, the comb is formed 
with a back 10 and with teeth 
11. In the back 10 is a longitu- 
dinal passage 12 to accomodate 
the running of an absorbent 
cord 15. The comb is further 
formed with a second longitu- 
dinal passage 13 adjacent the 
bases of the teeth. 

The passage 12 is produced 
in practice by forming a longi- 
tudinal groove in the back 10 
and then after the placing of a 
run of absorbent cord 15, bend- 
ing over the material of the 
groove, as clearly shown in Fig- 
back 10 at the sides of the 
ures 2 to 4. 

(Continued to page 411) 


An Addition to the 
Rollmonica Story 


In our June issue we ran a 
story of the molding job being 
done on the new player type of 
harmonica, known as the Roll- 
monica. We failed to mention 
in this story the name of the 
molder who was doing the mold- 
ing of this rather interesting 
piece of work. This job is be- 
ing molded of Bakelite by the 
Kuhn & Jacob Machine and Tool 
Co., of Trenton, N. J. 
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WANTED 


Opportunity to Demonstrate 


Cold Molded Facts to 


Open-Minded Manufacturers 


If this advertisement opens a few doors for our engineers— 
we are satisfied. The men at the head of this organization 
have been pioneers in the molded products industry. They 
know the multitude of claims which this industry has made 
and is making now. They know that cost and cold facts 
are all that can or should sell any molded product to you. 

Only the overwhelming evidence that Cerec cuts costs 
and improves products leads us to ask an opportunity to 
demonstrate. 


CETEC acidic in COLOR 


Cretec—the cold molded material which is heat-proof and 
shock-proof—is now available in a wealth of beautiful 
colors and mottled effects. These colors are not surface 
colors only. They are part of the everlasting substance 
itself. They cannot peel, crack, stain or burn off. 

Cetec enables you to meet today’s demand for color 
with something better and more economical. Our engineers 
will help you find out how Cerec molded products fit into 
your line. 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


CONNECTICUT 


MOLDED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MERIDEN, CONN. 















; 
; 
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Pyroxylin Sheeting for 
Airplane Windows 


T is still a moot point whether 
the present plethora of flying 
exploits has more than an ephe- 
meral significance for the pro- 
gress of aviation. The fact re- 
mains, however that commer- 


cial flying is in the ascendant. 
Indeed, it has been stated that 
airplane manufacturers now 
outnumber automobile makers. 

One of the problems that have 
confronted airplane designers in 





More About the British 


Industries Fair 


[* our April 1928 issue we 
published an article on Mold- 
ed Products at the British In- 
dustries Fair by A. C. Blackall, 
our London correspondent. This 
article covered the field in a 
very comprehensive manner in 
so far as the native British 
manufacturers were concerned 
with the exception of mention- 
ing Bakelite Limited. 

This concern is controlled by 
the parent organization Bakelite 
Corporation. They have two 
plants in England, the Damard 
Works at Birmingham and the 


f 


Mouldensite Works, at Darley 
Dale. 

It is unfortunate that our cor- 
respondent did not cover this 
feature of the British Industries 
Fair, as Bakelite Ltd., had two 
booths, one of which is shown 
in the illustration. These booths 
exhibited the company’s mate- 
rials and the uses to which they 
are being put in a very complete 
manner. 

These products cover prac- 
tically the same range as fur- 
nished by Bakelite Corp. in this 
country, viz., molding powders 
and laminated products. 


, quirements specified. 










































the past has been the use of a 
suitable material for windows 
and wind screens. Such win- 
dows must be transparent, re- 
sistant to vibration, shock and 
driving rain and sleet, and must 
not cloud over easily. 

It must have sufficient rigid- 
ity to withstand the air pres- 


sure developed during steep 
climbing and descent. Another 
very desirable property would 


be non-inflammability for safe- 
ty. 

Apparently safety glass of 
the triplex type—two sheets of 
glass with an intermediate film 
of celluloid or cellulose acetate 
—is not practicable. One rea- 
son for this is the too great 
readiness with which this mate- 
rial clouds over. Another rea- 
son this material is not used is 
that it cannot be bent into 
curved surfaces. 





General Use 


Pyroxylin plastic sheeting is 
in general use for these pur- 
poses as it meets most of the re- 
Cases in 
point are the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” made famous by Colonel 
Lindbergh, and Commander 
Richard E. Byrd’s “America”. 
Pyralin sheets 60/1000 inch 
thick was used for both side and 
overhead panels on the former 
plane. This material as well as 
Amerith is now being used for 
commercial planes, while gov- 
ernment air-mail craft have 
been using wind breaks made of 
sheeting for a number of years 
with good success. 


European practice calls for 
the use of  non-inflammable 
sheeting with cellulose acetate 
base, and there should be room 
for this type of material in this 
country due to its fire proof 
base. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that one of the 
transparent forms of casein 


solids is now being used experi- 
mentally by U. S. Navy aircraft 


authorities. 
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Some Recent 
Comb Patents 

The passage 12 is produced 
in practice by forming a longi- 
tudinal groove in the back 10 
and then after the placing of a 
run of absorbent cord 15, bend- 
ing over the material of the 
back 10 at the sides of the 
groove, as clearly shown in Fig- 
ures 2 to 4. 

The passage 15 is formed by 
producing a groove partially in 
the back 10 and partially in the 
teeth 11, as best seen in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4. The absorbent cord 
15 is run through the passage 
12 and bent on itself, as at 16, 
and returned through the pass- 
age 13. The location of the pass- 
age 13 is such that the front run 
of the cord 15 will be exposed 
between the teeth 11, as indi- 
cated at 17. 

If a dry cord 15 is employed, 
it will be clear that when the 
comb is used on the hair after 
washing, the moisture in the 
hair at the bases of the teeth 
will be absorbed by the exposed 
area 17. The cord 15 is longitu- 
dinally moveable in both the 
passages 12 and 13. The ex- 
posed areas 17 may be renewed 
by a movement of the cord long- 
itudinally of the comb. 

New Self Cleaner 

The other invention relates to 
a self cleaning comb. This 
patent was issued to Gustav A. 
Meyer of Seward, Neb., patent 
No. 1,670,161. 

In ordinary combs, the dirt, 
dandruff and the like are liable 
to gather at the intersection of 
the teeth with the base and clog 
up the slits between the comb 


< 
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A. Meyer’s Patent 
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NORTON 


As Authentic a 
Hallmark of 
Excellence in 

Molding as 
the Sterling on 
Silver 

Let us give you 

particulars 


Norton Laboratories, lac. 


1030 Mill St. Lockport, N. Y. 


Mr. F. W. Gately, Mr. Ansel Cady, 
6534 Lafayette Ave., 289 Congress St., 
Chicago, Ml. Boston, Mass. 


Mr. H. J. Amdury, G. S. Whitaker, Ltd., 
747 ~«=&#K. 10th St., Teronts, Ont., Canada 
Brooklyn, N. Y. & Colborne St.. 


Mr. A. C. Hall, 
1262 Miriam YP., 
Hillside, N. J. 


Mr. F. G. Scofield, 
Scofield-Beach Sales Co., 
423 Powers Bidc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


White-Hanna Co., 
302 Lincoln Bldg.., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Harry A. Lasure Co., 
487 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Les Angeles, Cal. 
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QUALITY & QUANTITY 
MOLDERS 


BAKELITE MAKALOT 


and othe: compounds 


1D Years Experience 
Die Designing - 
A ec: bam) I _ MAKI 
OUR OWN 


Manufacturing MOLDS 
Molding 


Johnsen Molding & Tool Co. 


E. Wevmouth,. Mass. 











BAKELITE 
c/Molded Parts 


QUALITY ™” QUANTITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


Boonton Molding Co. 


324 Myrtle Avenue 
Boonton, New Jersey 


CUSTOM °*MOLDERS 
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teeth. This comb is so construc- 
ted as to avoid any tendency of 
the dirt and foreign matter to 
clog at this point. 


Details 

The invention is illustrated in 
the accompanying — drawing, 
wherein :— 

Figure 1 is an elevation of a 
comb constructed in accordance 
with this invention. 

Figure 2 is a section on the 
line 2-2 of Figure 1. 

Referring to this drawing, 10 
designates the back of the 
comb, which may be made of 
any suitable material as for in- 
stance, celluloid, hard rubber, 
aluminum, or the like, and the 
strip of material from which 
the comb is formed is slotted to 
provide the teeth 11. The comb 
has the usual form except that 
each tooth at its base is bent 
outward in a curve, as at 12, 
and the alternate teeth are 
curved outward in reverse di- 
rections. Thus one tooth at its 
base is curved in one direction, 
the succeeding tooth is curved 
in the opposite direction, and so 
on. From these curved portions 
12, the teeth extend down in 
the same plane, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Self Cleaning 

With a comb of this charac- 
ter, dirt will not clog up at the 
intersection of the teeth with 
the back of the comb for the 
reason that plenty of space is 
left between the portions 12 
through which the dirt, dan- 
druff and the like may drop as 
at the bases of the teeth, the 
teeth are spread apart laterally 
in opposite directions so that 
any dirt passing upward be- 
tween the teeth cannot clog be- 
tween the two closely adjacent 
edge faces. 

These patents present inter- 
esting ideas for the comb man- 
ufacturer to figure on, however 
they appear to present manu- 
facturing difficulties which 
would prevent their being of 
commercial value. 
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Who Uses 
(Continued from page 396) 


large users of molded products. 
This condition was brought 
about by the demand of the 
public for the appearance of 
cleanliness about the fountain. 
For years the covers for the ice 
cream and syrup containers 
were made of metal. The metal 
covers were in constant need of 
polishing and it was almost im- 
possible to keep them clean. 
This condition has all been 
changed by the use of covers 
molded from phenolic resin ma- 
terial. Because they are non- 
absorbent, such molded parts 
are equal to similar parts in 
sanitary qualities, while their 
permanent polish, elegant ap- 
pearance, and resistance to at- 
tack by fruit acids, are points in 
their favor. 

It would be possible to go on 
giving illustrations of the uses 
to which molded parts have been 
put and the reasons for their 
use but the above will serve to 
show to some small extent, some 
of the uses. The reasons why 
these materials were used are 
almost as varied as the uses to 
which they are put. 


Colored Handles 
(Continued from page 398) 


parts is well known. It has 
a smooth finish that is not im- 
paired with age. This finish is 
obtained in the mold and not by 
any additional labor. And last 
but not least is the peculiar heat 
insulating value of phenolic 
molded parts which keeps the 
handle of the iron cool no mat- 
ter how hot the iron itself be- 
comes. 


Combined with all these na- 
tural advantages there is little 
to be wondered at that when it 
is also possible to cater to the 
public demand for color the 
manufacturer and merchandizer 
makes use of this material. 





Electric Wall 
Plate Story in 


an Early Issue 
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A few interesting small parts 
made by 


THE RECTO MANUFACIURING CO. 


23W. 3rdSt. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Insulation Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Johnson Molding & Tool Co., Weymouth, 





Mass. 
Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 
This isa carefully classified index 


Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Scranton Button Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Shaw insulator Co. 
Siemon Co. 
DIAMONDS—INDUSTRIAL ° 
F. F. Gilmore & Co. 
DIES 
Standard Tool Co. 
DUREZ 
General Plastics Inc. 
ERINOID 
Erinoid Co. of America 
FIBERLOID 
Fiberleid Corp. 
GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 
‘lassi Bros. 


GUMS 
France, Campbell] & Darling 
Wm. H. Scheel 


HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
HERCULITE 
The Colasta Co. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
Fred S. Carver, New York City 
John I. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 
Evarts G Loomis Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 
Burroughs Co., The, 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
A. B. Farquhar 
R. D. Wood Corp. 


KAROLITH 

Karolith Corp. 
LABELS 

Economy Ticket & Label Co. 
MANICURE ARTICLES 

Cc. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, 
MEASURING MACHINES 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 
MIRRORS 

Standard Mirror Co. 

Tassi Bros. 


Conn. 


of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise 
PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 
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MOLDING POWDERS 
Bakelite Corp. 
Celoron Co. 

Colasta Co., Inc. 
General Plastics., Inc. 

PEARL COATING 
E. F. Higgins 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 
E. W. Wiggins 

PHENOL RESINOIDS 
Hakelite Corporation 
Catalin Co. of America, 
General Plastics Inc. 
Colasta Co., Inc. 
Celoron Co. 

rYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Fiberloid Corp. 
Celluloid Corp. 

Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
E. W. Wiggins 


PYROXYLIN PLASTIC SCRAP 
Larry Gering 
RULLING MACHINERY 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Farrell-Birmingham Co., 
Conn. 
SHELLAC 
Wm. H. Scheel 
Henry W. Peabody Co. 
SWING JOINTS 
Burroughs Co., The, 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
French Oil Machinery Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Flexo Supply Co. 
TICKETS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co. 
TOOLS 
Standard Tool Co. 
TUMBLING 
Rudolph R. Siebert 
VARNISHES 
Celoron Co. 
VISCOLOID 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
WOOD FLOUR 
Acme Oil Co. 
Becker Moore Co. 
Burnett Co. 
Jungmann & Co. 


New York 


Inc., Ansonia, 


regularly in 






































Prepared by the Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., of Ruabon, N. Wales, manufacturers of pure and 











THE TAR ACID REFI 


NEW YORK 





Manufacturers 


Here is a standardized grade especially 
prepared for the resin industry, com- 
posed of a blend of the most valuable 
of the cresols and xylenols for conden- 


boiling acids. 


separated cresols and xylenols. 


Dependable in successive shipments. 
Samples gladly submitted u 


pon request. 
ht 


62 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Warehouse stocks in 








sation reactions. It has a very low im- 
purity content and is practically free 
from ortho cresol and complicated high 


ING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO Y 
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Materials 


for the Plastic Industries 








PLASTICS 













LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOOD FLOUR 


IN THE WORLD 


Inquiries solicited 


BECKER MOORE & CO. 


NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 














Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 


That stick to Pyroxylin 
Plastics. 


Also Regular Gummed and Un. | 
gummed Labels, printed, plain, | 


embossed, die cut, Cardboard 
Tags, printed and blank. 


Economy Ticket & 
Label Co. 


L 552 7th Ave. New York City 


' 

















Why Not Cotton Flock ? 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer 
fiber is the best procurable. Why not try it? 











| 
| 





GUMS 


For Moulded Composition 


GUM 


RESIN compounps COPAL 


FRANCE, CAMPBELL 











THE PECKHAM MFG. CO. & DARLING 
| IMPORTERS 
240 South St. Newark, N. J. F | 133-37 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 
————— _ tt $$ — 
Dipping Colors—Cements Pearl Essence Manicure Steels 


for Celluloid and Pyroxylin Plastics 


: 
S 


ATOM CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
96 E. 10th St., New York City 


Tel. Stuyvesant 7184 


Lacquers 


for mounting in handles 
Nail Files 
Cuticle Knives 
Shoe Hooks, Pushers, etc. 
Made by 


C. J. BATES & SON 
CHESTER, CONN. 









































ARTIFICIAL HORN 


DRIED BLOOD 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
ENTERING THE 


PLASTICS FIELD 


IF SO, CONSULT ME FOR 
INSTALLATION, FORMULAE AND METHODS 


ADDRESS H. P., CARE PLASTICS 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


CASEIN 














Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 
Denatured Alcohol 
Methanol 
Whiting 
WM.S.GRAY & CO. 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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July, 1928 






Materials 


for the Plastics Industries 











RENNET CASEIN 


BLOOD ALBUMEN 
Finely Powdered 


Special Grades for Making 
Plastics 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 


5 Desbrosses St., New York 




















LABELS 
BEST GUMMED LABELS 
FOR PHENOL RESINS 


AND PYROXYLIN 
PLASTICS 


ADDRESS BOX 51 PLASTICS 
114 E. 32 ST., N. Y. C. 





Established 1889 


The Burnet Company | 


292 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone 
Beekman 2287 


Wood Fleur 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 


and other raw materials used 
in the manufacture of high 
grade molding compounds. 


Inquiries Solicited 





| 


i 
| 
| 


| 


and 
RAW MATERIALS | 
For Moulders of | 


Composition Buttons 
Electrical Radio & 
Record Stock 


ASPHALT—Gilsonite and Pow- | 


dered Asphaltum. 
COMPO BLAOK— 


| FILLERS — Aluminum Flake 


China Clay, Record Black Filler, | 
Tale, Ete. 
GUMS—A most complete line of | 
every description. 
MIOA—Light and Dark—Vari- | 
ous Meshes. 
WAXES — Carnauba Montan, 
Stearic Acid, Stearine and Pow- 
dered Wax. 


Celluloid Polishes 
TRIPOLI 
White and Black Polishing 
Compounds 


WILLIAM H. SCHEEL 
Importer—Manufacturer 
Exporter 
179 WATER ST., N. Y. C. 








CONSULTING 
CHEMIST 


WILL SOLVE PLASTICS 
PROBLEMS. FINE 
KNOWLEDGE OF MANU- 
FACTURING AND 
FORMULAE 
WRITE BOX 11, PLASTICS 
114 E. 32 ST., N. Y. C. 








A Special 


Shellac 
Mime cGimemalltiiwaiirain 


Henry \\ Peabody « ( ©. 


ly State St 


New York, XN. \ 











CASEIN 


ALL TYPES 
e 
T. M. DUCHE & SONS 


376 Greenwich St. 
New York City 

















MANUFACTURED BY 


Tel. Sunset 6890 


PEARL ESSENCE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY IN ALL FORMS 
PASTES, LACQUERS, SOLUTIONS 


E. F. Higgins Laboratories, Inc. 
55 Thirty-Third St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 























PLASTICS 





Umirormrry determines 
the success of the molding 
process, a mass production 
proposition. 


It means uniformity in flow 
point, uniformity in the prop- 
erties of the finished product. 


A uniform molding com- 
pound yields finished pieces up 
to specification, and gives all- 
round satisfaction. 
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Colasta assures uniformity 


ero 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” under 
“Protected by U. 8S. Letters 
Patent 1251862 and 1251863 


THE COLASTA CO., Inc. 


Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 
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“Experience” speaks with authority 


ee 





THE MATERIAL OF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown sebove 


INCE Bakelite Materials 

were first introduced over 
seventeen years ago, our chem- 
ists and engineers have been 
continuously engaged in fer- 
fecting old formulae and devel- 
oping new—in advancing the 
molding art and in widening the 
scope of useful applications of 
phenolic resins. 


In conducting its experiments 
Bakelite Corporation has ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and its laboratories have 


Research Laboratory of Bakelite Corporation, Bloomfield, N. / 


become storehouses of informa- 
tion upon the subject of phenolic 
resins, and the technique of 
handling them. 


The accumulation of original in- 
formation is immediately avail- 
able through Bakelite field en- 
gineers located in the important 
industrial centers throughout 
the country. Through the Bake- 
lite Engineers you benefit by 
“Experience that speaks with 
authority.” 


Write for Booklet No. 51, ‘‘Bakelite Molded.’’ 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, Lro.. 163 Dufferin St.. Toronto, Can 






be weed only an products made from matenais 


manufactured by Bakelite Corporetsan Under the capital B™ « the sumence! mgn for infty or unkewted 


quantity [t symbolzes the mfinite aumber of present gad future uses of Bakelite Corporstian'’s products.” 











36 South State St. 
Chicago 




















Sales Offices: 58 West 40th St., New York City 


97 Water St. 340 Sansome St. 188 Morris Ave. 52 Chauncy St 
Leominster San Francisco Providence Boston 





HE Superior quality of 

“AMERITH” makes it the 

ideal material for the fabri- 
cation of innumerable articles. 
Your problems can easily be solved 
with the aid of our trained tech- 
nical staff backed by fifty-seven 
years of experience. 


A few of the items made of 
“AMERITH” are — Advertising 
Novelties, Automobile Curtains, 
Brushes, Buttons, Cutlery, Guide 
Card, Laminated Glass, Hair Orna- 
ments, Jewelry, Optical Frames, 
Toiletware, Umbrella Handles, 
Wood Heels and numerous other 
articles. 


“AMERITH” in sheets, rods and 
tubes is truly “The Master Plastic’. 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 


290 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 






























